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WE 1o—or from-CALIFORNIA 


via Havana, the Panama Canal and MEXICO 


s. s. CALIFORNIA, s. s. PENNSYLVANIA and s. s. VIRGINIA— 
the ‘‘Big 3,”’ largest ships in coast-to-coast service—now add a 
call at scenic ACAPULCO, on MEXICO’S West Coast. Sailing 


schedules remain the same—the famous ‘‘Sunshine Fortnight.”’ 


Exceptionally broad, spacious decks. Here’s some ‘“‘left-handed”’ shuf- 
fleboard played by E. R. Vogel of the Canal Zone and J. E. Campon 
of New Jersey... makes the game more sporting on such a steady ship. 


Luncheon. Miss Hazel Ingersoll of Long Island and Mr. E. Rodriguez 
of New York with a party of friends. Famous ‘‘Big 3”’ cuisine is 
served in cool, air-conditioned dining rooms. No wonder the smiles. 


More fun to watch a native in action than to do this yourself. 
Plenty of time ashore for sightseeing at all ports of call. 


COAST TO COAST, Ist Class from. $190 
(from $225 at certain seasons). Tourist Cabin 
from $125. All rooms are outside rooms. 
Also CIRGLE TOURS to California and 
Mexico, one way by sea, one way rail or air. 
Choice of overland routes and stopovers. 
Special home-town to home-town combina- 
tion rates. And VACATION TRIPS (9-17 
Days) to Havana, Panama, the Caribbean 
and South America. Special folder on request. 


“‘Flamingo Beach’’—new gay and tropical setting built around 
the first-class pools of each ‘‘Big 3” liner. Here you can swim 
or sun-tan, and under colorful beach um- 
brellas enjoy refreshments from ‘‘Flamingo 
Bar’’ right at the side of the pool. 


s. Ss. California in Miraflores 
Locks. ‘Big 3”’ liners are by far the 
largest ships sailing on regular 
schedule through the Panama Canal. 


Mrr. Frederick Zobrist 
meets the cameraman 


Ask your travel agent for more complete details — onthin Gan ootnnlee 


Panama Pacific Line 


International Mercantile Marine Co., 1 Broadway and 601 Fifth Aye., New York. 
Offices in principal citica. ae 


HEN Japanese “magic” changes 
your dollars into yen. . . it changes your whole conception of Japan 
as a forbidden travel luxury! 


Everything favors your visit to the “Land of Flowers’’ this year: the 
exchange ... which gives you more money for your money. The steamship 
fares . . . lowest in the world when you think of the distance and the pre- 
eminent service. The season .. . delightful at any time of the year, but 
loveliest in Spring and Summér, when the countryside is showered with 
blossoms, and modern cities and tiny villages are aglow with the paper 
lanterns and bright banners of festivals more picturesque than any you 
have ever seen. 


And because Japan also has broad boulevards for her taxies and rickshas 
. .. smart hotels and inns for her visitors and native ‘‘young moderns”. . . 
every Western innovation from stagecraft to your favorite sport—you'll 
be pleasurably entertained, comfortably at home—in this amazing land. 


Consult your travel agent for information, 
and literature, or address Japan Tourist 
Bureau, 551 Fifth Ave., New York City, or 
1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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As if you OWNED THE SHIP... 


F YOU had a ship of your own... with a staff you'd select... friends 
| you'd enjoy ... the Great White Fleet would be its pattern. A Guest 
Cruise on one of these gleaming liners has an easy grace, the sponta- 
neity of a gay house-party. You are welcomed without fanfare... given 
the keys to the ship, the ports—without tiresome social routine. There 


are sun decks and shaded sanctuaries for sports and rest, rhythmic 
dance orchestras—or chairs before an absorbing feature film. 
Food that steals your faithful cook's laurels... The attentions a guest 
enjoys, at the hands of a friendly host who knows how to entertain. 
From New York to Havana, Jamaica, B. W. |., Panama Canal and Costa Rica, every 


Thursday, 17 days, $210 (Outdoor swimming pool aboard ship) * To Jamaica, B. W.L., 
Panama Canal and 3 ports in Colombia, S. A., every Saturday, 19 days, $210. 


Ask about weekly cruises from Philadelphia to Guatemala, 19 days, $228. 
Other Guest Cruises from New Orleans, Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco. 
All outside staterooms, mechanical ventilation. No passports required. 


Superior accommodations only slightly higher. 


Apply any Authorized Travel Agent or 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, N.R., 
@ or 632 Fifth Ave., New York; 111 W. Wash- _ & 


& ington St., Chicago; 321 St. Charles St., Y 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN FLEET 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


TY ap WW $ 
Ponta Delgada 
AZORES 
and Piraeus for 
ATHENS 
Are Included in the 


YANKEE 
CRUISES 


of the 
FOUR AGF 


SAILING 


Excambion Feb. 16 
Exochorda Mar. 2 
Excalibur Mar. 16 
Exeter Mar. 30 
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The revised itinerary of the Cruise 
covers the whole Mediterranean, 
calling at the Azores, Gibraltar, 
Marseilles, Naples, Alexandria, 
Jaffa, Haifa, Beirut, Alexandria, 
Piraeus (Athens), Naples, Leg- 
horn, Genoa, 
Marseilles, 
Boston and 

New York. 


43 pays $375” 


er EXCURSIONS *HQ5 a 


All outside, topside, amidship 
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OF 


staterooms; many with semi-pri- 
vate verandas, most with private 
baths, modern beds, club veranda 
facing bow, fine cuisine. A la 
carte: no extra. 


To: PONTA DELGADA (Azores), 
GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES 


And From: PIRAEUS, NAPLES, 
LEGHORN, GENOA, MARSEILLES, 


$150 vP. 


And without change of ship 


To and From: ALEXANDRIA, 
JAFFA, HAIFA, BEIRUT 


$190 vP. 


Also “ Three- Quarters” Cruise 


TO: Piraeus, Naples, Leghorn, 
Genoa, Marseilles, via Ponta Del- 
gada, Gibraltar, Marseilles, 

Naples, Alexandria, Jaffa, $975 
Haifa, Beirut, Alexandria. UP. 
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Consult your Travel Agent 
regarding these Yankee 
Cruises with their convenient 
vear around fortnightly 
sailings 


AMERICAN 
EXPORT LINES 
25 Broadway, New York 


FIRST CLASS "sri 
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Those who have felt the spell of 
South Africa—the indefinable lure 
of its mystery and romance—always 


want to return! 


The climate is ideal—and there is 
so much to see! Matchless Victoria 
Falls, mysterious Zimbabwe, Afri- 
can big game in Kruger Park, the 
colorful ports of the East Coast, 
the primitive blacks with their pic- 
turesque tribal customs and other 
wonderful sights too numerous to 


mention! 


Touring is comfortable in South 
Africa — modern railroads, rare 
scenic motor highways and good 
hotels. Inclusive tours available to 
the high spots of interest, for any 
optional number of days, at mod- 
erate prices. The Tourist Depart- 
ment of South African Railways 
and Harbours has offices in all the 
larger cities to care for your con- 
venience and insure your travel en- 


joyment. 


Come to South Africa! 


) 


TRAVEL’S 
Hotel and Resort Directory 
FLORIDA 
Deland 


Deland Hotel. Open all year. European or 
American plan. Modern, fireproof. Steamheat. 
Private baths. Reasonable, 


Sebring—On the Ridge 

Harder Hall. In the Scenic Highlands. No 
humidity. 150 rooms with bath. Steam Heat. 
Golf Course (6500 yards) at door. Moderate 
Rates. Booklet. 


St. Petersburg 

Hotel Dennis. European, fireproof, modern. 
Excellent Cuisine, Centrally located, facing 
Williams Park, quiet zone, convenient to 
everything. Booklet. N. A. Dennis, Mer. 


Lantern Lane. St. Petersburg’s finest water- 
front apt. hotel, Thirty modern 3-5 room apts 
by week, month, season. Booklet. J, R. Slay- 
ton, Mer. 


Princess Martha Hotel. In the heart of St. 
Petersburg. Modern, fireproof. 250 rooms, each 
with bath. European plan, A,L. Manning, Mer. 


The Soreno 
One of Florida’s finest American pian 


winter resort hotels. Situated on beauti- 
ful Tampa Bay, overlooking tropical 
Waterfront Park, and close to all recre- 
ation facilities. Modern and _ fireproof. 
300 rooms, each with bath. Dining room 
famous for excellent cuisine. Pleasant 
social life. Booklet and rates on request. 


Soreno Lund, Mgr. 


The Huntazton: 


“Truly a Resort Hotel of Merit.” Won- 
derful residential hotel location. Tropical 
gardens. Distinctive modern rooms. 


Music daily. Enjoyable social program. 
Splendid cuisine. Near all activities and 
entertainments. American Plan. _Pleas- 
ing rates. Illustrated booklet. Lee J. 


Barnes, Manager. 


THE AMERICAN ROUTE 

TO NORTHERN EUROPE 

Denmark - Sweden - Finland 
Poland - Russia 


ALL OUTSIDE STATEROOMS WITH 
BATH OR SHOWER 
Exeellent Cuisine — Courteous Service 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
5 Broadway 1 Bourse Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


DON’T BE A ROAD MONKEY 


DON’T GET OUT OR GET UNDER 


Trailer and car owners can 

stop blowout dangers and flat 
tire nuisance. No roadside tire 
changing. @ American Safety Wheels 
act as extra emergency wheels . . 
hold trailer and car under control . . . 

save tires . . . save inconvenience. 
@ Adapted to any 16 
inch drop-center wheel. 
See how they operate. 


ONLY $5.00 


ea. F.O.B. 


AMERICAN TIRE 
GUARD CO. 
941-T East Jefferson, 

Detroit, Michigan 
Write for 
Data and Pic- 
tures of These Safety 
Wheels 
FREE 


ai 


AUSTRIA 


Feb. 12 to 13—World Championship 
Figure Skating at Vienna 

Feb. 14 to 15—“Blue Danube” Waltz 
Celebration at Vienna 

Mar. 7 to 14—International Fair at 
Vienna 

May 8 to 20—100 year celebration, 
Society of Physicians, at Vienna 


BELGIUM 
to 9—Mardi Gras 


BERMUDA 


Mar. 1 to 6—Annual Ladies’ 
Championship 

Mar. 13 to 20—Annual Lawn Tennis 
Championship 

Mar. 23 to 27—Annual Amateur Golf 
Championship 


CANADA 
14—The Banff Winter 


Feb. 7 at Binche 


Golf 


Feb. 10 to 
Carnival 
Feb. 19 to 21—Dog-Sled Derby from 

Quebec City 
Mar. 5 to 8—Dominion 
pionships at Banff 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


Feb. 4 to 9—Carnival Fiesta at Pan- 
ama City 


Ski Cham- 


CUBA 


Feb. 7 to 28—Carnival Season Ending 
in Ball at Havana 

Feb. 14—Maine Memorial Day 

May 20—Cuba Independence Day 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Feb. 14 to 20—“High Tatra” Ski Week 
at Novy Smokovec 

Mar. 5 to 14—Spring Sample Fairs at 
Prague 

Mar. 28 to 29—International Bridge 
Tournament at Piestany 


FINLAND 


Feb. 28—“Kalevala” Day 
Mar. 27 to 28—Ounasvaara Interna- 
tion Winter Games in Rovaniemi 


FRANCE 
Feb. 11 to 18—World Ski Champion- 


ship at Chamonix 
Mar. 4—Mi-Caréme Féte at Paris 
Mar. 4—Battle of Flowers at Nice 
Mar. 6—Battle of Flowers at Monte 
Carlo 
Mar. 13—Battle of Flowers at Cannes 


GERMANY 


Feb. 7 to 9—Parade of the Carnival 
Societies and Rose Monday Pro- 
cessions at Duesseldorf, Baden- 
Baden, Berlin, Cologne and through. 
out Germany 

Feb. 28 to March 8—The 1977th Trade 
Fair at Leipzig 

Mar. 18 to 22—International Congress 
for Race Hygiene at Frankfurt 


GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND 


Feb. 15 to 26—British Industries Fair 
at London and Birmingham 


Mar. 17—The Lincolnshire Handicap 
at Lincoln 

Mar. 19—Grand National Steeplechase 
at Aintree 

April | 23—Shakespeare’s Birthday 
Celebrations at Stratford-on-Avon 

May 12—Coronation of King George 
VI and Queen Elizabeth at London 


GREECE 


Feb. 5 to End of April—The Delphic 
Festival at Delphi 


HOLLAND 


Feb. 16 to 20—Narcissi Exhibition at 
Sassenheim 

Mar. 24 to Apr. 7—Exhibition of 
Flowering Plants at Boskoop 

Apr. 7 to May 15—Bulb Fields in 


Bloom Haarlem to Leiden 


HUNGARY 


Mar. 17 to 22—Agricultural Fair and 
Exhibition at Budapest 

Apr. 25—Blessing of the Wheat on 
St. Mark’s Day 

Apr. 30 to May 10—International Fair 
at Budapest 


ITALY 


Mar. 5 to 10—Students’ Festival at 
Pisa f 
Mar. 9—Festival of St. Francesca 


Romana at Rome 

Mar. 27—The “Scoppio del Carro” in 
Florence 

Apr. 24 to June 6—Musical May, in- 
cluding International Musical Con- 
gress at Florence 


NORWAY 


Feb. 16, 17—World Championship 
Speed Skating at Oslo 

Feb. 24 to 28—The Holmenkollen In- 
ternational Ski Contest at Oslo 

Mar. 3—Lapp Market at Bosekop in 
Northern Norway 

Mar. 20, 21—The “Birkebeiner-rennet” 
ski race from Rena 


SWITZERLAND 


Feb. 4—International Shooting Match 
at Kandersteg 

Mar. 1—Chalanda Marz Spring Fes- 
tival in the Upper Engadine 

Mar. 12 to 21—International Automo- 
bile and Bicycle Show at Geneva 


UNITED STATES 


Feb. 5 to 9—Mardi Gras Celebrations 
at Mobile and New Orleans 


Feb. 9 to 14—Dixie Amateur Golf 
Tournament at Miami 
Feb. 10—Dog-Sled Derby at Sara- 


toga Springs 

Feb. 20 to 22—Skating, Bobsled and 
Ski Championships at Lake Placid 

Mar. 10 to 17—New Orleans Spring 
Fiesta 

Mar. 14 to Apr, 4—Annual Pilgrimage 
to Natchez, Mississippi 

Mar. 15 to 19—Forest Hills Golf 
Championship, Augusta, Georgia 

Mar. 26—Flagellation of Los Peni- 
tentes, Southwest 

Mar. and Apr.—Azalea Trail, Mobile, 
Alabama 
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only Add to their 
MELLOWNESS 


—fine violins and fine whis- 
kies. Glenmore’s 6-year-old, 
100 proof Kentucky Tavern, 
bottled in bond under U. S. 
Government supervision, 
sells at about the price of 
4-year-old whiskies. 
Glenmore 


Distilleries Co. 
Incorporated 

Louisville— 

Owensboro, 
Kentucky 


WORLD 


During Your Summer Vacation 
Ameen we offer the biggest sum- 


mer travel feature . . . a com- 

plete world tour in only 68 days! 
Spend your summer vacation enjoying 
strange sights in stranger places... 
out-of-the-way corners that few 
people have visited! Two comprehen- 
sive tours to choose from. Eastbound 
from New York, through China and 
Japan! Westbound from San Francisco, 
including China, Japan, Java and Bali! 
Both tours. personally conducted 
throughout, including all usual calls, 
with privilege of stopover in Europe! 


| Eastbound, sail from New York June 


30th. Westbound, sail from San Fran- 
cisco July Ist. 


Rates From 


$985 


Secure complete details from 
your local agent or 


JAMES BORING CO., Inc. 


655 Fifth Ave., New York City 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Formosa possesses railroads and excellent 
motor highways, but there are vast moun- 
tainous regions in which modern trans- 
portation has made no headway. In many 
of these regions the aborigines are the 
principal burden bearers. Along narrow 
paths the sedan chair is used most fre- 
quently for human cargo. A more clumsy 
conveyance is a single chair strapped to 
a sturdy coolie’s back. 
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From time immemorial 
the aboriginal women of 
Formosa have tattooed 
their faces. Among many 
tribes the custom is still 
practised. 


Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


IMPERIAL JAPAN’S OLDEST COLONY 


WFEORTUGAL gave Formosa its name; 
China sent its people. Rosy-cheeked Dutch- 
men once pocketed fortunes from their 
colony at Anping. 

French, Dutch, Spanish, Chinese and 
Japanese soldiers and_sailors—even Amer- 
ican marines—have lost their lives in at- 
tempts to subjugate the savages or occupy 
the island. Few indeed are the nations that 
have not cast a covetous eye in its direc- 
tion. But no European country was 
destined to hold this wealthy colony. 
Since the Sino-Japanese War in 1895, the 
island has belonged to Japan. 

There is little wonder that Formosa has 
been considered valuable loot by so many 
countries. 

From the wooded slopes of Mount Ari- 
san which provide lumber to be exported 
all over the world, to the southern tip of 
the island where Garampi lighthouse, the 
largest in the Orient, sends out its warn- 
ings to passing ships; from the narrow 
valleys on the east coast where the 
aborigines grow tobacco, to the fields of 
rice and sugar cane on the fertile western 
plains; from the pineapple plantations in 


By BETTY TURNER 


the south to the busy harbor of Keelung 
in the north, Formosa is Japan’s most 
profitable colonial enterprise. 

The past two years have been the most 
prosperous in its history. The boom in 
the manufacture of munitions has revived 
its camphor market which had been under- 
mined by Germany’s invention of synthetic 
camphor, and droughts in Japan have 
created a demand for Formosan rice, 
ordinarily scorned by the Japanese as in- 
ferior to the home-grown product. 

The four million Formosan Chinese, with 
characteristic complacency, accept the 
alien rule and drive their water buffalo 
through the fields as their forefathers did 
in Fukien province on the mainland. The 
one hundred and fifty thousand headhunt- 
ers, to whom the island once belonged, 
are gradually. being converted into small 
farmers, cheerfully tending their tobacco 
fields. Only occasional earthquakes disturb 
the island, basking in the semi-tropical sun- 
shine. 

Taihoku, the capital, is a modern Japan- 
ese city with broad, clean streets and large 
government buildings. Its saving grace, in 


the eyes of a traveler, is a large, foreign- 
styled hotel, the only one in Formosa. Since 
that was hardly enough to justify a pro- 
longed visit in the city, eight o’clock one 
warm February morning found me on the 
station platform waiting for the train to 
carry me on the first lap of a trip around 
the island. 

The countryside between Taihoku and 
Suo is gently rolling, covered with lush 
semi-tropical vegetation, intensively culti- 
vated by the Formosan Chinese and 
aborigines who munch on stalks of sugar 
cane while they urge their water buffalo 
through the fields with fiendish shrieks. 

At Suo, the flat countryside and the rail- 
road come to an abrupt halt and a fleet of 
buses carry the travelers along the perilous 
east coast road to Karenko where a large 
aborigine settlement grows tobacco. 

Beginning in the seventeenth century, 
European nations were attracted by the 
green fields bordering the China Sea, but 
the east coast remained untouched by con- 
tact with the Western world. The lofty 
mountain ranges facing the Pacific Ocean 
may contain a fortune in minerals but 


AT WORK IN THE FIELDS 


Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


Agriculture supports the overwhelming majority of the population of Formosa. The main crops are rice and tea, large quantities of which are exported. 
Yet for all its richness in agricultural and other products, Formosa has failed to attract an appreciable number of Japanese immigrants. Of a population 
of nearly five million, less than three hundred thousand are Japanese. 


their inaccessibility coupled with a fear 
of the headhunters protected that region 
from exploitation. It was only recently 
that a motor road along the east coast 
cliffs was completed. 

An engineering feat unparalleled else- 
where in the Japanese empire, the high- 
way covers a distance of one hundred and 
nineteen kilometers. It has been hewn out 


Native wine is made by crude methods in Formosa. Into these big jars the wine 
grower pours his grape juice which is then left in the sun to ferment. 


of a wall of solid rock six thousand feet 
high, probably the highest seacoast cliffs 
in the world. 

In 1875, the Chinese governor of the 
island hired six thousand five hundred 
soldiers and one thousand coolies to con- 
struct a road broad enough for a ricksha. 
Soldiers stationed every few furlongs 
tried to keep it in repair and protect it 


from the savages. But soon the ravages 
of storms made it impassable. 

After the Sino-Japanese war, when the 
island was ceded to the Japanese, they 
built a path three feet wide for the police 
who were stationed through the country to 
keep peace among the natives. But the 
cost of upkeep was too heavy and they 
finally decided to build a permanent auto 


Formosa was acquired by Japan in 1895. It is at once one 
of her richest and her most strategically important colonies. 
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Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


James L. Montague 


road. Kosaburo Kitagawa, the engineer, 
began his work in 1916. 

Original plans called for a road twelve 
feet wide, but in honor of the coronation 
of Emperor Hirohito in 1927, the road 
was widened to eighteen feet. It cost only 
$2,500,000 because most of the manual 
work was done by aborigines who were 
recruited for labor in lieu of taxes. 

After fifty-eight people had been killed 
and four hundred and forty-nine injured, 
the road was opened in April, 1931. Even 
now, falling rocks occasionally wreck it. 

The Karenko headhunters have traveled 
far from the days when a tribal chieftain 
could point proudly to his skull shelf con- 
taining five hundred heads. It is hard to be- 
lieve that their savagery once made For- 
mosa a graveyard for shipwrecked sailors. 

Most of the aborigines do little more 
than eke out a living on their tiny farms. 
They cultivate a few crops near their huts 
and do some fishing. Their villages are 
overrun with mongrel dogs who snap 
viciously at strangers but scuttle away 
with their tails between their legs when 
they are frightened. The children wander 
around the settlements clutching at their 
dirty kimonos while the older people lean 
out of the windows, smoking and staring 
vacuously at tourists who come to photo- 
graph them. _ 

The origin of the seven distinct tribes 
of aborigines in Formosa-has always baf- 
fled ethnologists. Some have the aquiline 
features of the American Indian; others 
seem to be of Malayan origin. The customs 
of a few link them with the natives of 
Polynesia. 

During the years before the Japanese oc- 
cupation of the island, the savages lived 
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Keyston 


TRIBAL DANCE 


The young men of the Ami tribe on Formosa celebrate their coming-of-age 
with an elaborate ritual dance. The huge knives which they carry are sur- 
vivals of the past when headhunting was practised. Today the aboriginal 
tribes are of little importance in Formosa for they number only about 150,- 
000 and have been almost completely pacified. The overwhelming majority 
of the population are Chinese who have been immigrating to Formosa for 
centuries. That the Chinese still follow their ancestral customs is indicated 
by the religious procession in the picture below. 
Keystone 


Not far from -Taihoku, Formosa’s most important 


in the mountains, fished and hunted for 
their food, and, during inter-tribal con- 
flicts, hunted heads. No youth could marry 
until he had placed one head on his skull 
shelf. Arguments between two men would 
be settled by headhunting expeditions. The 
first to return with the head of an enemy 
was right; the other was wrong. They 
killed their enemies but they never harmed 
a woman or a friend, 

Two of the tribes, the Tayals and the 
Paiwans, made a practice of tattooing. 
When a boy had established his claim to 
man’s estate by capturing a skull, a small, 
vertical line was tattooed on his chin. All 
married women had long, diagonal marks 
on their cheeks, scars of which they were 
as proud as the Western woman is of her 
wedding ring. 

Although the Japanese have not prohibit- 
ed tattooing, any aborigine who wants to 
work for the government must have his 
marks removed. 

The Japanese have tried to move the 
savages down from their mountain homes 
to the plains where free land and a few 
water buffalo are given to them by the 
government. But the savages find the low- 
lands unhealthy and they also have dif- 
ficulty in making their living where they 
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city, is the finest Shinto shrine on the island. The chief deity in the Shinto pantheon of “eight million 
gods” is the Sun Goddess and Great Ancestress of the Japanese Imperial House, whose line has been unbroken for thousands of years to the present day. 


are in direct competition with the more 
industrious Chinese. 

However, this plan has been carried out 
extensively on the fertile west coast slopes. 
The savages who still live in the mountain 
regions make their living by farming in 
a primitive fashion. They grow sweet po- 
tatoes which they carry to the lowland 
towns on market day, and they hunt wild 
deer and boar for meat. 

The island is covered with a network 
of police stations linked by telephone. At 
each station lives a policeman with his 
wife and children. He is the guardian 
of the aborigines, acting as school teacher, 
judge, disciplinarian, storekeeper, doctor. 

The Bunan tribe which lives on the 
southeastern coast of the island has been 
the hardest to pacify. Their settlements 
were once enclosed by a wire fence elec- 
trically charged from sunset to sunrise. 
But the aborigines would pole-vault over 
it or drive their dogs into the wire to cause 
a short-circuit. Finally, the fence was 
abandoned fifteen years ago. 

On the whole, the savages have sub- 
mitted peacefully to the civilizing efforts 
of their rulers, but the last uprising against 
the Japanese in October, 1930, was a car- 
nage 


On the morning of October 27, an ath- 
letic meet was being held at the aborigine 
school in Musha, one hundred and sixty 
miles south of Taihoku. The children of 
the Japanese who lived in Musha attended 
this school and their parents had come to 
see them compete. The night before, scat- 
tered attacks had been made on outlying 
police stations but the Japanese did not an- 
ticipate serious trouble. 

During the sporting contest, one of the 
police officers noticed that the aborigines 
had led their own children off the field. 
Before he could give a warning, the say- 
ages opened fire with a machine gun, and 
during the battle three-quarters of the 
Japanese population was slaughtered. 

After the massacre the savages took 
refuge in mountain caves where they had 
stored provisions and munitions. Only after 
several days of guerilla warfare and the 
loss of hundreds of lives did the Japanese 
finally crush the uprising. 

This uprising was the direct result of 
anti-Japanese feeling. The savages had 
always objected strenuously to the govern- 
ment’s policy of recruiting labor in lieu of 
taxes. If any wages at all were paid to them 
for work on government projects, such as 

(Continued on page 55) 


THE ISLAND SANCTUARY 


By ETHEL CHAMBERLAIN PORTER 


Hi icH upon the eastern ramparts of the 
Alps, where the mountains make their final 
stand before they slope away toward the 
valley of the Danube, lies Slovenia, once 
the Austrian Tyrol, now part of Yugoslavia. 
It is a land of lofty peaks, their lower slopes 
wrapped in dark green forests, their sum- 
mits adorned with snow. Here icy rivers 
leap from splendid heights where the spray 
rises like smoke among the pines, then flow 
through deep-cut gorges to the plain. In 
many a lofty, flower-strewn valley red- 
roofed villages lie along a river, like beads 
upon a silver string. Blue lakes nestle here 
and there in the mountain hollows. Seen 
through the cool, crystal air, Slovenia is a 
land of ever-changing beauty, a little Switz- 
erland inhabited by a virile race of Slavs. 


Time brings few changes to Kranjska 

Gora, and this Sunday scene might 

have been witnessed at any time dur- 

ing the last two centuries. Costumes, 

homes and the old church have re- 
mained the same. 


On the tree-girt island in Lake Bled stands the pilgrimage church of Saint Mary of the Lake. Circling the lake are the majestic peaks of the Julian Alps. 


A LITTLE SWITZERLAND OF THE SLAVS 


When history dawned among these moun- 
tains, the dark-haired Illyrians were here, 
while the tramping feet of Roman legions 
raised the dust along the river roads. The 
Slavs came to the Balkan peninsula in the 
sixth century, and those who settled in the 
mountains north of the Adriatic Sea called 
themselves Slovenes. A pastoral and agri- 
cultural people, they clung to their high 
valleys during centuries of Austrian con- 
trol, briefly punctuated by Turkish raids 
and a Napoleonic episode. At last, after 
the World War, they joined their Slav kins- 
men in establishing the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, the Croats and the Slovenes, now 
called Yugoslavia. 

Where the green valley of the Sava River 
opens out into a plain surrounded by dim 
mountain ranges, stands Ljubljana, the chief 
city of Slovenia. Built by the Romans, who 
called it Emona, it was the gateway to the 
gold fields along the Danube and the capital 
of the province of Illyricum. A piece of 
Roman wall still standing near the railway 
station is reminiscent of Emona’s ancient 
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Clifford Porter 


Since it was founded by the Romans as the capital of [llyricum, Ljubljana has been an important city. 
double towers of the baroque church in the background, this square still preserves the 


glory, her forum and arena, her palaces 
and her temples to the gods. Later Ljub- 
ljana, the Slav city, was an important com- 
mercial center. Here two great trade routes 
crossed, and the town was busy with pack 
trains from the Baltic bringing amber, iron 


THE CAPITAL OF SLOVENIA 


and salt, and caravans from the Orient car- 
rying silks, ivory and spices to the cities 
on the Adriatic. 

Walk down Ljubljana’s narrow streets 
and through her sunny squares and you 
will see a city of the Germanic type, solid 

and well-built, upon the banks of a 
little river which sings its way beneath 
low stone bridges. Seventeenth century 
baroque churches look  superciliously 
upon an upstart skyscraper with a night 
club atop, and at the new buildings which 
fill the air with the clamor of hammer 
and chisel. 


Church bells pealing from a dozen 
spires weave a wreath of music about 
the tree-clad hill which rises in the 
center of the town. Upon its summit 
stands a fine old castle, originally a Ro- 
man fortress, rebuilt as a residence by 
the prince-bishops who ruled here under 
the Hapsburgs. Now it is crowded 
with poor families, but at night it is 


BEE APARTMENT 


The Slovenian beehive is adorned with 

both religious and humorous paint- 

ings. As one peasant remarked: “We 

paint the pictures so the bees will 
know where they live.” 
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With its fountain, its tile-roofed houses and the 
spirit of the seventeenth century. 


illuminated by floodlights and hangs like 
an enchanted palace in the darkness above 
the town. 


They tell us that Ljubljana has more 
bookshops and libraries per square mile 
than any city in Europe, and we were for- 
ever passing new ones in our walks about 
the town. Culture was brought to a high 
point under Austria, and the people flock 
to their municipal opera and theater and 
to their really remarkable museum. At 
the University, young peasants from the 
mountain farms live on a few cents a day, 
hungry for the learning which they share 
with students from the city. 

The streets swarm with busy people, 
afoot and on bicycles, good-looking people 
with happy intelligent faces. All day long 
and far into the night, tables at the kavanas, 
or coffee-houses, are occupied by men and 
women who sip their drinks while they 
chat with friends, play cards and chess 
or read the papers. The kavana is the 
social center of every Slav town. Meals 
are eaten in sidewalk cafés or in shady 
gardens; everybody lives out of doors in 
the bright summer weather. Early in the 
morning, Ljubljana housewives go, with 
their baskets on their arms, to the peasant 
market behind the cathedral to buy the 


CONVERSATION PIECE 


At Kranjska Gora the houses are 
somewhat similar to the chalets of 
Switzerland. The upper stories are 
made of weather-blackened wood with 
steep roofs to shed the snow. 


fruits and vegetables which paint the 
stalls with rainbow hues. Currants like 
rubies, purple plums, apricots and deep 
red cherries, green beans and red onions, 
cauliflower as white as cottage cheese, 
all are scrubbed as clean as the rosy 
cheeks of the women who sell them. 

As we motored up from Ljubljana 
toward the blue ranges of the Julian 
Alps, our road led through rich farm 
lands. Peasants were busy in the fields 
cutting hay and hanging it to dry on 
wooden racks covered by little shingle 
roofs. Early in June, the village boys 
and girls had wreathed their cows’ horns 
with flowers and had driven them, with 
songs and laughter, to the high green 
meadows where they were to spend the 
summer. 

Before us a row of mountain peaks 
cut a jagged pattern against the sky’s 
deep blue; all about us lay the fresh, 
rain-washed beauty of the countryside. 
Farmhouses of stone and wood, centuries 
old, stood comfortably among their or- 
chards and fields; children played in the 
dooryards; flocks of geese fluttered a 
wild retreat from beneath our wheels. 
Beyond a pleasant little village we came 
suddenly face to face with a breath-tak- 
ing panorama. Before us rose the gray 
wall of the Karavanke Range which 
towers along the Austrian border. Among 
the Julian Alps to the west, the mighty 
Triglav reared his triple head. The 
mountains swept around in a protecting 
circle, and at the bottom of this giant 
cup lay a quiet, sapphire lake, fringed 
round with pointed pines, Lake Bled, the 
darling of the Slovenes. 

Riding like a ship upon the-waters of 
Lake Bled is a small green island, with 
the spire of an ancient church for a mast 
and billowing tree-tops for sails. This 
church, called St. Mary of the Lake, 
was built on the site of a pagan temple 
dedicated to the Slav goddess of Love. 
Its bell peals across the water all day 
long, for legend says that it is a wish- 
ing bell which will fulfill the longings 
of all love-sick maidens. 

From the shore of the lake rises a sheer 
precipice, and upon its brink, high in air, 
stands a lofty and impregnable castle. In 
the silence one can almost-hear the echo 
of hunting horns long stilled, the clash 
of combat raging about the medieval 
stronghold which was never captured, and 
under the waters of the lake the tolling 
of holy bells which sank beneath its waves 
centuries ago. 

Slovenia at its loveliest is found high 


in the Alps. Wherever you go, by road 
or forest path, Triglav, the three-headed 
mountain, will sooner or later rise ma- 
jestically before you, dwarfing the sur- 
rounding peaks. The Slavs once wor- 
shipped it as a symbol of their pagan 
Trinity; now they take a patriotic pride 
in attempting the dangerous climb to its 
summit, and many accomplish it every 
year. A passion for mountaineering and 
winter sports has run like an epidemic 


among the Slovenians during the past two 
decades and is rapidly spreading to other 
parts of Yugoslavia. 

High among the mountains, within 
sight of the Italian border, the little town 
of Ratice stands beside its quiet stream 
with the far-flung beauty of the Kara- 
vanke Range for a back drop. The air 
was cool and sparkling, with a breath 
of snow in it on the summer Sunday 

(Continued on page 48) 
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TRACK! 


Photographs by Pierre Boucher from Black Star 


Sx have been used for many centuries. Long before the 
| Christian era the Scandinavians wore ski when hunting and jour- 
| neying across frozen country. In old Norse sagas, Ulf, the God of 
Winter, walks upon “curved shoes” and northern poets called ships 
“ski of the sea.” But ski-ing as a sport—the most dramatic and 
exhilarating of winter sports—did not begin until about 1860 in 
Norway. Since then, of course, it has spread throughout the world, 
though it required several decades to gain wide popularity. 

In France, some ski-runners appeared in the Bois de Boulogne 
in 1893, only to arouse the derision of Parisiens. Nevertheless, a 
few years later ski clubs were formed and ski-ing became popular 
in the French Alps. Today Chamonix in the beautiful valley near 
Mont Blanc is the French metropolis of ski-ing and other winter 
sports. The natural advantages and the technical equipment of 
Chamonix were shown in all their perfection in the Winter 
Olympic Games of 1924. These pictures reveal typical scenes at 
Chamonix during the height of the season when some of the 
finest skiers in Europe are seen in action. 


THE DOME THAT 


DOMINATES 


LONDON 


By PAUL POPPER 


WY HAT St. Peter’s is to Rome, St. Paul’s 
is to London. Its mighty dome dominates 
the world’s largest city. As the great 
national cathedral of England it has al- 
ways been associated with the religious and 
social life of the people and it has always 
enjoyed the veneration of every English- 
man. 

St. Paul’s was erected on the ground oc- 
cupied by an older cathedral bearing the, 
same name. The Great Fire of London 
in 1666 reduced “old” St. Paul’s to ashes 
and ruins. Before this fire, “old” St. Paul’s 
had suffered from the desecration of Puri- 
tan zealots and of Cromwell’s troopers. 
During the Civil War Cromwell stabled 
the horses of his troops in the nave. Shops 
for seamstresses and hucksters were set 
up in the western portico. Rough soldiers 
played games, quarrelled and drank in the 
church, creating a great scandal. 

The Great Fire which destroyed “old” 
St. Paul’s and many other famous struc- 
tures in London is thus described by Evelyn 
in his diary: “The stones of Paul’s flew 
like granados, the melting lead running 
down the streets in a stream, and the 

(Continued on page 56) 
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ASPECTS OF ST. PAUL’S : — 7 
In the picture at the upper ie abedes agedess 4 


left on the opposite page we e 
are looking directly down on pa ted] Neat) aad 
the congregation through an ; * 
aperture in the dome, 270 
feet above the floor. In the 
crypt exactly beneath the 
small white circle in the 
center of this picture is Nel- 
son’s tomb. Framed by the 
oval in the next photograph 
is a familiar view of London 
taken from the Golden Gal- 
lery with the Tower Bridge 
in the distance. The other 
photographs show St. Paul’s 
from the air, the shadow cast - 
by the great dome and the 
nave as it is seen from the 
whispering gallery. 


Photographs by Paul Popper from Europea 


“LONG LIVE THE SPANISH REPUBLIC!” 


As a detachment of soldiers sets out for the Guadarrama Mountains, a member of 
the women’s militia cheers them with the familiar slogans: “Long live Democracy! 
Long live the Spanish Republic!” 


Many journalists are sending excellent daily dis- 
patches from Spain, but the young English corre- 
spondent, Frank Pitcairn, has earned a special dis- 
tinction. He has served in the famous Steel Bat- 
talion of the Government forces defending Madrid. 


A touring journalist in a motor car may observe - 


much that is significant, but a private in the front 
line trenches sees things that cannot be seen in 
any other way. Frank Pitcairn was in Spain at the 
outbreak of the Rebellion, and he knows Spain and 
its people thoroughly. Here he gives a dramatic 
record of his experiences under fire in the Guadar- 
rama mountains, when a small detachment heid an 
important position against superior forces and a 
powerful fleet of bombing planes——EniroriaL Note 
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T HE monastery school on Francisco Rod- 
riguez Street, in Cuatro Caminos, northern 
working-class suburbs of Madrid, is new, 
ugly, and has no works of art worth 
mentioning. You will not find it in the 
guide books. 

In the history books of the future, how- 
ever, it will have its page. For it has been 
one of the nerve centers of Spain’s fight 
for democracy, the cradle, the nursery and 
finally the first training ground of the Peo- 


ON THE FIRING 


By FRANK: PITCAIRN 


ple’s Army of the young Spanish Republic. 

In the official history of the Sussex Serv- 
ice Battalion during the war of 1914-1918, 
there is a tense and vivid description of the 
chaos attending the formation of Kitchen- 
er’s First Army. It was bad enough. If 
you imagine a situation where virtually 
every officer had deserted twenty-four 
hours before the declaration of war, and 
there was a maximum of eight days avail- 
able for the training of absolutely raw re- 
cruits before sending them into the line to 
face regular troops under experienced of- 
ficers and backed by a heavy superiority 
in artillery, you get a dim glimpse of the 
problems that confronted the organizers 
and supporters of the People’s Army. 

The Fifth Regiment of Militia was 
started with two hundred men who had 
fought in the attack on the Montagna bar- 
racks, and fought on the Sierra front in the 
first days of the rebel rush for Madrid. 

With difficulty, these two hundred were 
persuaded to come into the barracks in 
Francisco Rodriguez Street and undergo a 
special course of training. 

It was considered in those days a long 
training 1f you had more than twelve hours 
of it. In one of the first battles on the 
Sierra, men who were to handle the 
extremely complicated Spanish hand 
grenades, which go off in your hand and 
blow you to pieces unless you handle them 
just right, had to undergo their whole 
course of instruction in an armored train 
going up to the front. 

The journey lasted just forty minutes. 

The two hundred men at the Cuatro 
Caminos barracks got eight days training, 
and were immediately formed into the 
backbone of the first “Steel Companies.” 
These shock troops swore an oath to one 
another that they would never retreat ex- 
cept under orders, and that everyone of 
them would shoot any comrade who broke 
the first part of the oath. 

The men of the Steel Companies never 
did retreat. Of the first four hundred of 
them who went into the line, only eighty 
returned alive, the majority of them more 
or less seriously wounded. 

The first shock troops gathered new 
shock troops round them, and the Steel 
Companies multiplied. Then came re- 
cruiting on a big scale. By the end of 
August the Fifth Regiment had already 
sent no less than 16,000 men to the front. 
All sorts and conditions of men from half 


NE IN DEFENSE 


the towns and villages of Spain were in 
the long lines that shuffled slowly past the 
recruiting examiners. 

They say an oath. Here is part of it: 

“JT, son of the people, citizen of the 
Spanish Republic, freely accept service as 
a militiaman. I promise the Spanish peo- 
ple and the Government of the Republic, 
elected as a result of the People’s Front 
election victory, that I will defend with my 
life democratic liberty and the cause of 
peace and progress, and bear honorably 
the title of militiaman.” 

The first words I heard after joining 
that remarkable regiment was an angry cry 
from a young man standing on the bar- 
rack square. “Sergeant,” he shouted, “come 
over here and drill me. There’s nobody 
drilling us.” 

It was the first time I had heard a sol- 
dier actually demanding to be drilled. The 
sergeant came over and talked to him 
for a moment, explaining there were not 


OF MADRID 


enough sergeants to go round, that there 
had to be some pauses in the drill. 

When I was a child I saw Northumber- 
land miners who had joined Kitchener’s 
First Army, drilling with broomsticks in 
the fields at Berkhamsted. In Francisco 
Rodriguez Street I saw men tearing planks 
from a neighboring ruin with their bare 
hands, and trying to break them into some- 
thing approximately of equal length and 
weight to a rifle, so as to have something 
to train with. 

There was a big peasant lad from Al- 
bacete, who had a fine voice and used to 
sing and dance sometimes for the platoon. 
One blazing afternoon, when for the twen- 
tieth time we had hung around the armory 
waiting for rifles, they handed out some 
dummy rifles to drill with. 

He snatched his, thinking it was the 
real thing at last. Then he saw what it 
was. The new disappointment was too 
much for him. 


WAITING FOR THE ATTACK 


Lying prone beside two loyalist militiamen, a woman soldier takes part in guerilJa fighting 
against rebel troops. During the Civil War many women have distinguished themselves 
by their bravery. 


With clasped hands two non-combatants 
salute a fighting plane as it passes above them. 


MOVING INTO ACTION IN THE GUADARRAMA MOUNTAINS 


The thickly wooded, mountainous country north of Madrid has given the Government troops a strategic advantage on that front. 


Oftentimes inade- 


quately armed and badly trained troops were able to repulse the advances of efficient forces, aided by bombing planes. Here loyalist machine gunners are 


I can see him now, standing with the 
dummy held above his head and the tears 
running hotly down his bronze cheeks. 
“I want to fight, 1 want to fight, I want 
to fight for my country, and you give me 
this. Why? Why? Why?” 

After days of time wasted, we had 
moved up to the front. 

In the platoon I was in there were 
eighteen men besides the sergeant: six 
peasants from south of Madrid, a young 
carpenter from the Ciudad Real district, 
whose father had been executed by the 
fascists in 1935 for the crime of being an 
alleged socialist, two clerks from Toledo, 
a commercial traveler who worked for a 
chain library organization, three mechanics 
and a barber from Madrid, a brush-maker 
from Talavera, a bootmaker who had spent 
five weeks tramping across country to join 
up, a sixteen-year-old boy from Valencia, 
who_had been a delivery boy, and myself. 

Standing packed like sardines in a score 
of lorries, we and the other men of the 
regiment’s new companies jolted out of the 
barrack-square one windy afternoon into 
the street where the workers of Cuatro 
Caminos were gathered in a vast cheering, 
flag-waving, singing multitude to see us 


off. 
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covering the advance of troops into a wooded region. 


Then Pedro Sanchez, a tough, fair- 
haired, blue-eyed peasant boy from Alba- 
cete, climbed onto the side of our lorry, 
and raising a voice like a bull’s roar above 
the din, shouted what might stand as the 
slogan of the men who are fighting for 
Spain, and for a good life for themselves: 
“Long live the Spanish Republic! Long 
live democracy! Long live the People’s 
Army! Long live me!” 

After a couple of hours driving and 
seven hours marching in cord-soled san- 
dals over long mountain detours out of 
reach of the rebels’ heavy guns, and as far 
as possible under cover from the scouting 
airplanes, we reached our position, a 
stony hilltop high above the Guadarrama 
plain, forming an angle of the Sierra front. 

The two platoons who had held it be- 
fore us for a month, and whom we had 
now come to relieve, knew nothing as yet 
of the new arms that had come to the 
enemy and told us that the position was 
a very good one, easy to defend. 

On equal terms it would have been. 
It was high up, and on three of its four 
sides it was possible to get a fairly com- 
manding view of. the approaches to it. On 
the fourth the pine trees grew thicker. 

Our predecessors had built stone para- 


pets around the edge of the position, ex- 
cellent against rifle fire, and had constructed 
a score of little dwellings—half hut and 
half burrow—where you could he com- 
fortably out of the wind and out of reach 
of the bullets which sometimes zipped 
through the pine branches laid across to’ 
form the roof. 

The days were quiet, but getting colder. 
The shells of the heavy guns sang to and 
fro overhead at night and rifle bullets 
ripped through the trees and sometimes fell 
into our kitchen. 

But if you kept under cover by day, 
and at night remembered not to sit up 
suddenly in your sleep so as to put your 
head into the path of a bullet, you were 
safe enough and even comfortable. 

Then there began to be rumors. Rumors 
drifted up and down the Sierra and up 
north from the Talavera front. Rumor 
said a new rebel pincer drive on Madrid 
had begun; something bigger and worse 
than anything we had seen yet. 

The enemy had got still more planes. 
How many? Nobody on the front knew 
exactly at the time, though we knew later. 
All we knew was they had more of them, 
brand new Junkers with German pilots. 
The new ones had come in within the 
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past three weeks. They had been brought 
across the Portuguese frontier, assembled 
in Spain, and were now ready for action. 

Still, for a day or two, nothing much 
happened, barring the rumors, but every 
now and then a wounded man _ passed 
through our position with a grim story of 
the new Junkers. 

From the ledge where I was stationed, 
with a 1914 Oviedo rifle and fifteen rounds 
of ammunition, you could see far out over 
the whole Guadarrama front and way up 
northwestward to where the mountain 
peak by Somosierra towered up into the 
evening sky. 

Looking across that front I could not 
help remembering the words of Pericles in 
his famous funeral oration. “We have no 
need of monuments to heroes. Our whole 
land is a grave and a monument of heroes.” 

Not a square mile of that land below us 
that had not been fought upon, died upon, 
by the men who in the very first days of 
the rebel attack had rushed out with pistols 
and sporting guns. In close-range fighting 
and hand-to-hand fighting they had barred 
the path to Madrid to the whole Spanish 
Army with all its generals “2 horse, foot 
and artillery. 

Looking up at Somosierra I thought of 
my friend Carlos San Martin, an out-of- 
work telephonist from Asturias, whose 
uncle was a socialist councillor at Oviedo 
and had been murdered by the fascists in 
the first hours of the rising there. 


Carlos was one of the first few hundred 
who, as soon as the fighting was over in 
Madrid, went dashing out to meet the drive 
on the Sierra. He drove a lorry with 
twenty-five others in it hell for leather 
across the plain I was now overlooking, and 
up the steeply winding road to Somosierra. 

The officer in command of the forces 
hastily mobilized there gave the order to 
retreat—it was afterwards found that he 
had been i hourly communication with 


“the enemy by telephone and he got shot 


for it. 

But Carlos and his friends fortunately 
refused, at first at any rate, to obey his 
frantic efforts to hold them back. They got 
right up to Somosierra, and for seven hours 
they were cut off with three hundred fascist 
troops in front of them and another couple 
of hundred behind. 


That was fighting in which absolutely 
nothing counted but personal courage, 
determination and drive. 


In seven hours fighting twenty-five bare- 
footed, hungry men sent those five hundred 
soldies—officered by professionals—scut- 
tling back to positions prepared for them 
months before, when Gil Robles was Min- 
ister of War, and the fascists used the an- 
nual maneuvers to lay the foundation of the 
deeply plotted betrayal of their country. 

‘Carlos’ exploit and all the hundreds of 
similar achievements that went with it in 
those days of late July seemed a long time 
ago now. For that was all in the days be- 
fore “non-intervention” clamped down its 
blockade against the democrats, and held 
the huge doorway of the Portuguese front- 
ier wide open to guns, shells, tanks, ma- 
chine guns and—above all—airplanes. 

We were soon to learn just how much 
water had passed under the international 
bridges from the days of at least relatively 
equal combat to this day of mid-September 
when thousands of men found themselves 
facing with old rifles and not too much 
ammunition the attack of a full fleet of the 
newest bombing planes in the. world. 

One night I came off guard at seven in 
the evening. I was to go on again from 
two in the morning until seven. Ordinarily 
there would then have been coffee and 
bread and several hours sleep. But be- 
tween dawn and sunrise we on guard knew 
already that something new was happening, 
and guessed that the pincer attack had at 
last begun. Out of the morning sky from 
the north we saw a fleet of planes flying 
high southward. As they came nearer we 
recognized them as the Junkers’ planes, of 
which we had already seen a few on one 
front or another. 

A few minutes later we heard the first 
big bombs falling on the positions held by 
the other sections of our company on higher 
hills above us on our left. Even at that 
distance we could tell that these were big- 
ger, deadlier bombs than the enemy had 


. our position. 


been using hitherto. Sometimes they fell 
nearer to our position, and we could hear 
them scream through the air, and see the 
earth and smoke, and sometimes whole sap- 
lings, shoot into the air as they hit. 

The pine woods began to burn, and long 
drifts of acrid smoke swirled slowly across 
The bombing went on and 
on, each plane going off northwards in 
turn to re-load with the latest engines of 
death. 


As my guard duty was coming to an end, 
I saw the first evidence of the effects of the 
German bombardment. Slowly up the hill 
towards us came three of our men, their 
faces blackened from the bombardment and 
the burning, two ot them with blood oozing 
through dirty handkerchiefs tied around 
their wounds and carrying between them a 
fourth man whom I had known very well 
in the barracks. 


I saw that the bottom of his face had 
been literally blown off and that, as his 
body sagged between the bearers, blood 
oozed horribly from the small of his back. 

Bleeding, and stone deaf from the bom- 
bardment, they approached the position. 
When they reached it we saw that the man 
they were carrying was already dead. 

They were all dazed. One of them said: 
“But what are our planes doing?” Nobody 
answered. 

We all knew that until London and Paris 
lifted their ban we should get no succor 
from those few gallant loyal airmen, who, 
outnumbered twelve to one by the German 
Junkers, were putting up a heroic and des- 
perate fight on a half-dozen fronts at once. 

Our position had suddenly become one 
of the most critical points on the whole $Si- 
erra front, and one of the two or three key 
points in the whole defense of Madrid. 

We who had just finished our guard were 
given an hour and a half to sleep, and a 
hunk of dry bread with a chunk of pork 
fat to keep us going. (The water supply and 
the kitchen were both by this time under 


machine gun fire, so there was no coffee 


and no stew.) 

We went on guard again before ten, and 
as the men in retreat from the positions on 
the left poured down the valley, and we 
heard the continuous whine of shells now 
dropping on our positions further to the 
rear of our own old positions, we all knew 
very well that the situation was about as 
serious as it could be. 

I asked a sergeant what we were going 
to do about it. He shrugged ard spat. 
“Stay here. We’ve got to die some day.” 

In this spirit opened a grim thirty-six 
hours. 

For the first half of that morning we sat 
on our hilltop among the burning pines and 
the pitiable parapets, watching the men 
wounded by the German bombs being car- 
ried down the valley. 

By mid-day our total numbers in that 
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Pictures Incorporated 


Some of the fiercest fighting of the Civil War has taken place in the struggles for the possession of small towns and villages. In the early stages of the con- 
flict many loyalist soldiers were unable to secure arms of any kind. This group of snipers awaits the enemy with shotguns and pistols. 


crucial outpost and angle of the Sierra line 
had risen to seventy-two. 

There were thirty-eight of our own two 
platoons, which had been together since the 
first day we enlisted back in Francisco 
Rodriguez Street, twenty-two men from the 
shattered company on our left sent over to 
join us, and twenty-two Assault Guards, 
who had been sent up the line as reinforce- 
ments. 

They were magnificent fighting men. And 
they had an average of eight rounds of 
ammunition per man—the ration permitted 
to these defenders of democracy’s front line 
by the powers that be in London and in 
Paris. . 

Toward evening the wind rose and it be- 
came bitterly cold. It was rumored that the 
air attack would begin at half-past five. At 
twenty. minutes past five we on guard saw 
the Junkers’ squadron winging up from the 
north. 

Word flashed round the camp. 

Only essential guards were kept in posi- 
tion, and we wedged ourselves as well as 
possible under the shelter of the big rocks. 
The rest were ordered to scatter as far as 
possible within the little encampment. They 
were to lie flat and, if possible, under the 
protection of rocks and boulders with which 
the place was littered. 
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Hidden, crouching like that, you are out 
of sight of all others, and you feel extreme- 
ly lonely, with nothing filling the world ex- 
cept the increasing menacing hum of the 
advancing planes. 

It was a serious test of the morale and 
the staying power of these lads from the 
farms and the workshops, whose total mili- 
tary training amounted to a matter of four- 
teen days, and many of whom had never 
seen an airplane three weeks ago. 

A few minutes passed, and then came the 
scream of the first German bomb. It fell 
just outside the encampment, setting the 
pinewoods alight again. The scream and 
smash of the bombs‘seemed to tear the air 
apart and all the boulders shook as they 
fell. 

In a couple of seconds between the fall- 
ing of the bombs, I began to be able to hear 
the low cries and occasional moan of 
wounded men. In the first few minutes 
Pedro Sanchez, the man who a few days 
before had cried “Long live me” from the 
lorry as we left Francisco Rodriguez Street, 
was torn to pieces by a bomb. 

He did not, after all, live long (he was 
only eighteen years old) but he died a very 
glorious death for. the Republic. 

There was a pause in the bombing, and 
for a moment we thought the planes were 


gone. Then we heard them sweep lower, 
and knew that the machine guns were com- 
ing into action. 

For a few ghastly minutes we lay there, 
hearing the savage roar of the planes close 
above us, and the continual loud cracking | 
of the machine gun bullets as they struck 
the rocks all about us. The rush from cover 
when the machine gunning stopped was a 
fairly creditable performance. But there 
was, after all, no infantry attack that day. 

Something had gone wrong, some of our 
militia had made a skirmish against the fas- 
cist positions on the left, and instead of 
following up the air attack as they should 
have done, they preferred not to move 
down the hill. 

The sun went down, and the quick 
southern darkness came over us. The cold 
grew worse. We were dog tired. It was 
arranged that half of those present should 
now sleep, keeping on their full equipment, 
and that the others should stand guard un- 
til midnight. 

A quarter of an hour later the sergeants 
were running from burrow to burrow turn- 
ing us out. Everyone was to form up mm- 
mediately in the central open space. 

The cold was worse than ever, the wind 
cutting through us in stabbing gusts. 


(Continued on page 52) 


THE DRAGON AND PHOENIX GATE 


At the end of the Triumphal Way leading to the tombs of the thirteen Emperors stands this beautiful marble gate. Through the central arch may be seen 


TOMBS 


FFOR the Chinese, as we know them in 
history and legend, death was a stately 
pageantry to be celebrated by the living 
with all the resources of art and every 
device of ritual. Unlike the intensely 
secular and clear-eyed Greeks, for whom 
to die was to take one’s leave forever of 
the world, the Chinese looked upon death 
as the infinitely lengthened shadow of life. 
And within this twilight shadow, through 
four thousand years of unbroken history, 
they developed a civilization and a culture 
of an astonishing vitality. Today—singular 
paradox—the millions of Chinese, so long 
nourished on the cult of death and the 
ancestor, are rousing themselves, making 


the huge images of blue limestone. 


By PAUL BRINTON 


ready to proclaim their inextinguishable 
will to live. 

But let us step back in time by some 
five hundred years—to the period of that 
dynasty which called itself by the Chinese 
word for “Bright: Ming. First of the line 
was Hung-Wu, whose reign of twenty 
years (ending in 1398 A.D.) started China 
on the road back to its ancient glories and 
traditions. Culture and the arts developed 
along the lines of an increasing perfection 
of the older styles: the Ming Emperors 
were strong on convention, weak on orig- 
inality. 

Most spectacular of the Ming contribu- 
tions to the monumental art of China— 


OF THE THIRTEEN EMPERORS 


exclusive of their encouragement of the 
Buddhist-inspired pagoda, and the archi- 
tectural plan of the capital, Peking—are 
the tombs of the thirteen Emperors, the 
impressive remains of which are still to 
be seen about thirty miles northwest of 
Peking. Here in a great natural amphi- 
theater enclosed by the line of converging 


hills (symbolizing the concentration at one 


spot of all good influences) the great states- 
man and builder, Yung Lo, second of the 
Ming dynasty, established his last resting 
place and the cemetery of his line. In few 
places outside of Egypt has death® been 
honored with such pomp and circumstance. 

Picture, first of all, a vast level plain 
stretching for miles away from the Imperial 
City. Along this plain, serving as the 


THE TRIUMPHAL WAY 


When the Ming emperors offered sacri- 
fices to their ancestors, the Triumphal 
Way was the scene of magnificent pro- 
cessions. Time and vandalism, however, 
have destroyed mutch of the beauty of 
the Tombs and the surrounding country- 
side. Much of the paving has been torn 
up; trees have seen cut down for fuel; 
and fine bridges have fallen into dis- 
repair. 
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main approach to the Tombs, winds a road 
three miles in length, known in the An- 
nals as “The Spirit’s Road for the Com- 
bined Mausolea.” The most striking fea- 
ture of this road is the colossal memorial 
arch (or p’ai-low) through which one en- 
ters it. A characteristic of Chinese archi- 
tecture, the p’ai-lou is always associated 
with the memory of some great national 
figure, hero, saint, or even scholar, of 
both sexes. Most of them are compara- 
tively simple affairs, built largely of wood, 
and with three arches; many others are 
constructed of colored tiles—yellow, green 
and azure, but the p’ai-low which gives ac- 
cess to the Cemetery of the Mings is 
possibly the most magnificent in all China. 
Exquisitely carved in polished marble, its 


five arches, with their graceful roofed sum- 
mits extend upward to a height of over 
fifty feet, and have a span of more than 
eighty feet. As in all Chinese architecture, 
one notices here the emphasis placed upon 
the horizontal line, a symbol of tranquil- 
lity, and upon the roof. The Chinese have a 
veritable passion for roofs, to which with 
their genius for symmetry and lightness 
they have given an extraordinary charm, 
even in their pagodas of five, seven or thir- 
teen (it is always an odd number) stories. 

Passing through this mammoth arch the 
traveler follows a road which leads across 
fields of kaoliang (a Chinese cereal grain), 
past graceful pavilions and over those 
hump-backed bridges which Marco Folo 
knew so well. Presently we are ascending 
a gentle slope to the foothills and, after a 
short stay at the Tablet House which is 
guarded by four marble Pillars of Victory 
we enter the final stage of our journey: 


the Triumphal Way. 


This, a veritable royal road, is lined 
with a succession of monumental animals 
and figures, standing as it were eternally 
on guard against the attacks of human 
enemies or of even more dreaded evil 
spirits. Each of these figures has been 
sculptured from a single block of marble, 
and all are arranged in an ascending scale 
of rank until the actual Tombs are reached. 
Facing each other across this fifteenth cen- 
tury Chinese variant of the Appian Way of 
Imperial Rome we have, in groups of two 
pairs each, one standing erect, the second 
crouching or lying down: four lions, four 
unicorns, four camels, four elephants, four 
chilins (a fabulous monster) and four 
horses. It is as though a portion of Noah’s 
Ark, miraculously transported to the plains 
of Cambaluc (Peiping to us of the twen- 
tieth century) had been enlarged to heroic 
proportions and turned into stone. At the 
end, as we draw close to the triple Dragon 
and Phoenix Gate, are the three sets of 
human figures: four warriors, four judges 
and four ministers, symbolizing the hier- 
archy of old China. 

Beyond, facing this gate in a sweeping 
semi-circle, are the Mausolea of the Mings, 
flanking the great central tomb of Yung- 
Lo, first of the dynasty to be buried here. 
The first Emperor, Hung Wu, was buried 
outside the city walls of Nanking, the cap- 
ital of China then, as it has again become 
today. A majestic sacrificial hall, reputed 
to be the largest building in China (ex- 
cepting, of course, the modern structures 
in Shanghai and other industrial cities) 


GUARDIANS OF THE TOMBS 


The sculptured effigies of men and beasts 
at the Ming Tombs are strangely impres- 
sive reminders of vanished glories amid a 
desolate region. Above is the figure of a 
civil official wearing a robe with long 
hanging sleeves, a square cap and a tassel 
sash bound with a jade mounted belt. 
Below is one of the four camels. 
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PANORAMA 


In the beautiful old Chinese painting 
above the position of the Tombs with re- 
lation to the Triumphal Way is indicated, 
though in a somewhat fanciful manner. 
The tombs are arranged in a semi-circle 
in the center of which is a great temple 
dedicated to Emperor Yung-Lo. The white 
marble gate of five arches at the lower 
left of the painting, marking the entrance 
to the Triumphal Way, is three miles dis- 
tant from the tombs. At the right and 
bottom of the page are two more of the 
stone animals. 


served, even through the Manchu period, 
for the ceremonies of ancestor-worship 
granted to the Emperor Yung-Lo. Two 
hundred feet long and one hundred deep, 
with its massive double-roof of “golden 
tiles” supported by forty huge pillars each 
_ sixty feet high, this astonishing memorial 
to a single man has stood for five hundred 
years—and that despite the fact that it is 
built of wood, the Persean nanmu wood 
which was floated down the Yangtse River 
in great logs from Szechwan Province, 
and whose faint but persistent fragrance 


accounts for so much of the mystic glamor 
(Continued on page 46) 
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In French West Africa, that vast colony which is more than 
seven times as large as France, there are thirteen and a half 
million inhabitants. From the Atlantic to Lake Tchad and from 
the Sahara to the Gulf of Guinea, the overwhelming majority 
of these people are Negroes. Divided into innumerable groups, 
each with its own language, these diverse tribes constitute a 
veritable Babel. In some regions people of one village are un- 
able to talk with their neighbors a few miles away. And along 
with these linguistic variations there is an amazing mosaic of 
dissimilar civilizations with their customs, arts and ceremonials. 
The Negroes seen in these pictures are inhabitants of the 
Sudan, and they are dancing to propitiate the spirits of the 
dead, to attract rain and to secure good crops. Their costumes 
are designed to give them the appearance of skeletons, for each 
dancer represents 4 creature from the other world. The cos- 
tumes are made of cowrie shells which serve as money among 
many black tribes and which are supposed to have magic 
power. The feathers the men are brandishing are symbols of 
dignity. The tennis shoes and the pipe, which one dancer 
displays so proudly, introduce that note of incongruity so often 
found nowadays in the most sacred African ceremonies. 


DANCE OF THE SKELETONS IN THE SUDAN 


Photographs by Pierre Verger from Black Star 
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PRELUDE 


TO 


LIMA 


The Aerial Highway That Leads 
from Guayaquil to the City of the 
Kings 


By HUDSON STRODE 


THOUGH the thermometers of Guayaquil 
would probably stand at ninety by noon, 
the early morning atmosphere at two de- 
grees from the equator was refreshingly 
cool. In the bus the passengers all wore their 
overcoats. On the way to the airport, in the 
bamboo and cane section of the white 
arcaded city they passed a funeral, then 
another funeral, and one more yet. In each 
case the cortege consisted of a string of six 
or seven mestizos in their shirt sleeves, 
walking single file, On the shoulder of the 
foremost man—whether father or lesser 
relative, I did not know—was borne an 
infant’s casket draped with an imitation 
cloth-of-silver pall and tied about with a 
a bow of blue ribbon like a box of bon-bons. 

“They bury them before the heat of the 
day sets in,” explained the diamond mer- 
chant from Quito. “The cloth and the ribbon 
will be returned to the undertaker this eve- 
ning.’ The cemetery lay beyond on the fair 
hillside exposed to all the cleansing breezes 
that blow. The living had built their houses 
in the flat swamps. The gentleman from 
Quito smiled philosophically; no, that he 
could not explain. 

The sun was not yet shining on Bolivar’s 
birthday when we took off into the gray 
morning in a tri-motored plane. We would 
not be out of sight of both land and sea until 
we reached Lima. We flew down the river, 
cut corners across the Gulf of Guayaquil, 
skimmed along the vegetation-confused 
coast where alligators lazed on the river 
banks and Indians built their bamboo houses 
high upon piles. We passed over the town 
of Tumbes where Pizarro first set his mailed 
foot on the country that is now known as 
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THE CAPITAL OF PERU FROM THE AIR 


The great modern city of Lima follows the plan drawn up by Pizarro in 1535. Choosing 
virgin territory, the conquistador laid out his city in checkerboard fashion with one hundred 
and seventeen squares which he allotted to subordinates he wished to honor. In this airview 


the formal pattern of Lima is plainly apparent. 


The Cathedral where Pizarro’s bones are 


buried is in the center foreground, and before it the Plaza de Armas, the boundaries of which 
Pizarro himself outlined. 


Peru. Here the conquistador was con- 
fronted by ingenuous subjects of the Incas, 
who very nearly embarrassed him by in- 
quiring with engaging simplicity why he 
had not remained at home to cultivate his 
own soil, 

Suddenly, sharply, as if the curtain had 
fallen at the end of an act of opera and risen 
immediately on a set depicting some far re- 
moved portion of the globe, the oozing 
Ecuadorian jungle had vanished and the 
rocky Peruvian desert stretched southward, 
dry as mummy dust, unmitigated, mys- 
terious, disenchanted. For more than 
twenty-five hundred miles, from Tumbes, 


the northernmost town in Peru, to Co- 
quimbo in Chile, the coastal strip that lies 
between the Andes and the ocean is rain- 
less sand and unproductive rock except 
where intersected by rare river valleys. 
Pizarro seeking El Dorado had first dieted 
his gold-hungry eyes on this vast yellowish 
desolation—a desert as long as the distance 
between New York and Los Angeles. 
From my celestial vantage point in the 
airplane I regarded the wasteland with im- 
pelling fascination. Despite all I had read, 
I was not prepared for this Prelude to Peru, 
for the immensity of this barrenness. The 
Pacific too had lost every trace of lively 
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The coastal zone of Peru between the Pacific 
Ocean and the Andes is about 1,400 miles 
long and ranges between fifty and a hundred 
miles in width. In conjunction with the 
Andes, the Humboldt Current flowing from 
the Antarctic has created a unique region. | 
The cold water of the Humboldt Current so | 
chills the air that precipitation of rain is 
prevented. There are sections which have 
rain perhaps an hour in the year, perhaps 
once in a century. 


blue. Its still surface was the milky green 
color of olive oil—as if the world’s supply 
ce ashes of the commodity had been dumped off 
Pan American-Grace Airways  Deryyian shores. Both land and sea seemed 
as silent as the eon before the creation of 


The llama and the airplane represent the two extremes of transportation in Peru. The llama 


travels about ten miles a day, finding its forage as it goes. It can carry a load of from seventy to any living thing. : 
ninety pounds. In addition to its value as a pack animal, the Ilama provides wool for the Indians. ern | ; 
The coastal desert, which averages fifty 


Pan American-Grace Airways +) 4 hundred or more miles in width, is one 
of the three distinct regions into which Peru 
is divided topographically, The Cordilleras 
of the Andes in three great ranges traverse 
the middle territory in a northerly-southerly 
direction, with two separate high plateaus 
or table lands lying like broad furrows be- 
tween rows of ploughed red earth. East of 
the mountains, descending into valleys criss- 
crossed with feeders of the Amazon, is the 
sparsely populated tropical district inhabited 
only by semi-savages and a few store- 
keepers and rubber planters of Spanish 
descent. In this abundant lush montaja, 
where the density of the population is not 
more than one person to three square miles, 
millions of immigrants could earn a goodly 
living if the region were more accessible. 
But it is easier to reach the Atlantic by 
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the Amazon, a distance of twenty-five hun- 
dred miles, than it is to traverse the five 
hundred miles to the Pacific. A mule-back 
journey across Peru takes three weeks 
under excellent conditions. Now a powerful 
plane can fly this distance in half a morning. 
The late President Leguia, shrewdly aware 
of the strategic and economic necessity of 
bringing isolated districts into closer unity 
with the capital used his stimulating per- 
suasion to make his people air-minded. The 
present chief executive also vigorously en- 
dorses every plan to further aeronautical 
development. 

When the plane lighted on the sands of 
a busy petroleum port at nine-fifteen, the 
Indian oil employees took no more notice 
of it than they would of an oil tanker ap- 
pearing on the sea, so accustomed had they 
grown to the air transports. Talara is the 
westernmost town in the sub-continent, and 
the outlet for three oil stations, Some three 
hundred and fifty whites, mostly English 
and Canadians, employees of the - Inter- 
national Oil Company, have encamped there 
with the same objective as Pizarro—to draw 
gold from the soil—in this case, liquid gold. 

As in colonial days when Peru was re- 
garded as a place to live in but not to die in, 
so the white men of Talara, even those who 
had remained a decade or more, had tem- 
porary here-today-and-gone-tomorrow ex- 
pressions on their faces. But they have made 
themselves at home in British fashion as 
Britishers do the world over. They cheer 


themselves with polo and boast of three polo 
fields. The married men have built bun- 
galows with hopeful patches of irrigated 
green gardens for their wives and children. 
The women are more contented since the 
airplane came. If the children get very sick 
they can fly with them to Lima. And most 
of them fly to the American hospital in the 
Canal Zone to have their babies. 

At the neat little concrete airport a 
miniature front door garden with shrubs 
and periwinkles had been laid out. In one 
of the beds the airport manager was trying 
an experiment of grass-growing: Bermuda 
grass and nut grass. Nut grass was my par- 
ticular béte noir among garden pests. Now 
I looked with downright affection on the 
sharp little spears struggling to relieve the 
sand’s monotony in a place where it rains 
about half an hour a year. 

“Talara never has more than a couple of 
good rains a century,” the manager said. 
“The southeasterly trade winds expend their 
moisture on the other side of the Andes, and 
the Humboldt current creeping up from the 
Antarctic cools the sea-breeze and prevents 
precipitation on the sea-side of the Cor- 
dilleras, So, except for some freak in nature 
like the cloudburst of 1925 which nearly 
washed us into the sea, raincoats are as un- 
necessary as central heating.” 

Indoors a mid-morning pick-me-up of 
coffee and sandwiches was served. I sat at 
a table with a Mr. Rhoads, who had just 
returned by plane from the Parcay Gold 


Grace Line 


Mining regions a hundred and fifty miles 
inland over desert and up the mountains to 
a height of 12,000 feet. In an hour and 
fifteen minutes he had made the trip which 
formerly took six hard days by mule back. 

“In these last few years,” said Mr. 
Rhoads, “Peruvians who have never yet 
seen an automobile, a train, or a wheeled 
vehicle of any sort have grown accustomed 
to the mechanical birds flying through the 
sky. They tell a story about an old savage 
chief, who was much excited when he first 
saw one of the Pan-American scouting 
transports fly over his country. In due 
course, by some primitive means of smoke 
signals and runners, news was brought that 
the great bird was resting in such and such 
a place. The wily chief thereupon sent two 
of his most trustworthy warriors to the 
place where the bird was to be found. He 
instructed them to sneak up under it and 
try to get one or two of the eggs. He hoped 
to hatch them anduse the birds in his wars 
against his enemies.” 

The gong sounded twice and the thunder- 
bird was off to Piura, the first town Pizarro 
founded in the New World in 1532. Beyond 
the Piura valley, where cotton was inten- 
sively cultivated, the plane turned from the 
coast and flew over the vast tract known as 
the Desierto de Sechura. Dry sand stretched 
out on both sides now fifty miles and more 
to east, fifty miles or more to west—an in- 
terminable, waving sea of sand, rocks 
covered with sand drift and engraved by 
the winds with crescent designs. The only 
vegetation was some low greenish-black 
scrub bushes which looked like dried drop- 
pings of prehistoric monsters that had 
passed that way into extinction. There was 
something terrifying about that desert. 
Stupendous with silence, it seemed hungry 
for flesh, ardent to bleach bones. It sug- 
gested Flaubert’s dictum: “One can breathe 
freely in a desert.” One can, it might be 
added, if one knows which way lies escape. 

The plane shot upward through a ceiling 
of cloud and the earth was blotted out. “It’s 
like crashing heaven’s pearly gates,” said 
the patent medicine representative from St. 
Louis, For mile after mile now we flew 
over a buoyant sea of opalescent foam. Be- 
fore, behind, there was nothing but this 
enchanted creamy lake. Above, the heavens 
were palest blue, like a Bellini madonna’s 
veil. Far away to the left the flame-tinged 
outline of the icy Andes shone in an un- 
earthly way like some archangel’s abode. 

“No matter how high the lark soars, he 


DAUGHTER OF THE SIERRA 


It is estimated that about half of Peru’s 
population of six million is composed of 
full-blooded Indians. The original Spanish 
stock is a mere 500,000, most of whom are 
members of the governing and _ profes- 
sional classes. One of the Quechua In- 
dians of the high Andes, this woman 
wears a costume woven from the wool 
of the llama. 
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miust come down to earth for his dinner.” 
Though the saying is not necessarily true 
for thunderbirds, which generally carry 
their dinner with them on long flights, 
today the plane came down through the 
clouds and lit near the desert town of 
Chiclayo. Under striped canvas awnings 
of orange and cream stretched on the 
yellow sands like Arabian pavilions, the 
passengers enjoyed a hot meal. I had 
found it good to eat dates and cheese 
and drink Algerian wine on a brief ex- 
cursion into the Sahara. But to have 
a tasty herb soup, filet of fish, breaded 
veal cutlet, and fresh limes, fresh green 
peas and string beans set before me in 
a wilderness was hardly to be expected. 
I thought again of Pizarro and the 
worse-than-Spartan training his men 
must have given their bellies on their 
painful march to cities of the high 
plateau. 

Just a hundred miles east of Chiclayo 
lay Cajamarca, the fateful city where 
the conquistador met Atahualpa, the Inca 
emperor. By a perfidious trick in one 
half hour of late afternoon the Spaniards 
slaughtered thousands of unarmed Indi- 
ans, got possession of the royal person- 
age, and won for Spain a kingdom as 
rich as avaricious dreams. It was there 
that the captive emperor made his fabu- 
lous offer to win his freedom by filling 
the room in which he was confined with 
gold to the height of his upstretched arm. 

Pizarro promised him his freedom for 
the ransom. The Inca sent forth com- 
mands. Day after day files of his sub- 
jects arrived from every part of the 
kingdom bearing on their backs fine 
wrought objects of the precious metal, 
which had no monetary value for the 
Indians. From hundreds of miles distance 
they came, trotting over the cold moun- 
tain trails. At last before the incredulous 
eyes of the Spaniards, the room was 
actually filled. 

For several weeks Indian -goldsmiths 
were forced to melt down and cast in 
bars the supreme handiwork of royal 
artisans—vessels, platters and ornaments. 
And when the ransom was acknowledged 
as being paid in full, instead of letting 
his captive go according to his bond, 
Pizarro, with characteristic unscrupu- 
lousness, cooked up a charge of treason 
against him and in a mock trial had him 
condemned to be burned alive. 

At the last minute the dismayed emperor 
was offered strangulation instead of burning 
if he accepted Christianity. He agreed 
to acknowledge the white man’s God and 
received baptism at the stake. Before the 
trickle of holy water had had time to dry 
on his brow, the ruler of quarter of a 
continent breathed no more. 

At one-thirty the thunderbird circled 
over the ruins of Chan-Chan, great capital 
of the Chimu Empire, which was conquered 


-lumbus landed in the Bahamas. 


THE PLAZA BOLIVAR AT LIMA 


A fine statue honors the memory of the statesman who has been called “The Washington of 


South America.” 


ie 


Simon Bolivar arrived in Lima in 1823 and organized an army to attack the 


Spanish viceroy. Later Bolivar prepared a famous code of government for Peru. 


by the Incas a hundred years before Co- 
From the 
air the ruined city looked like a modernistic 
cemetery. Eleven square miles of geometric 
patterns: foundations of temples and 
palaces with jagged relics of walls; straight 
lines of canals, avenues; intricate formali- 
ties of chalky gardens. Here in the window- 
less dried mud houses, the burglar’s tools 
were said to be only a sponge and water- 
pail—he would wash his way in. From 


Chan-Chan alone the Spaniards boasted of 
carrying away four million dollars worth 
of gold and silver ornaments. Treasure 
seekers still poke about hopefully among the 
crumbling adobe walls. But they glean little 
except wasp stings, for wasps have ap- 
propriated the bleached skeleton of ancient 
grandeur and resent human intrusion. 

A few minutes by plane east of the ruins, 
on the Moche River, lies Trujillo, namesake 
of Pizarro’s birthplace in Estremadura. It 
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is the third city of commercial importance 
in Peru. The extension of copper mining 
has augumented its prosperity. Cocaine for 
the Japanese market is manufactured from 
the mountain grown coca plant. Half of 
Peru’s sugar cane is grown in the neighbor- 
ing river valleys. Beyond the mosque- 
domed churches and the roofs trailing ma- 
genta bougainvillea lie the irrigated acres. 

At the landing field another airport gar- 
den is well under way. From a rubber hose 
water plays economically at the bases of 
feathery pepper trees. Periwinkles bloom 
and shoots of young bougainvillea climb 
new-made trellises. In a back garden, 
across a deep irrigation ditch, an Indian 
boy is plowing with a yoke of magnificent 
black bulls. The plow is fashioned with 
a single handle like the gearshift of an 
automobile. The boy holds it in his left 
hand. In his right is a venomous looking 
cowhide whip longer than any ever used 
on slaves, The beasts do not lower their 
heads like oxen but throw them back high 
in the air in splendid scorn. 

Just beyond the white-washed garden 
wall, a young brown man and girl with 
their arms about each other’s waists stand 
in the doorway of a house made of sugar 
cane—a house out of Grimm’s Fairy ‘Tales. 
Silently regarding the passengers from the 
plane who are strolling about, they stand 
motionless as figures caught in a spell of 
enchantment. The black whip snakes hiss- 
ingly through the coolness, the bell signals, 
and the passengers stamp the dust of Tru- 
jillo from their feet. In their unsubstantial 
house of sugar cane built on the shifting 
sands, the Indian couple in the doorway 
remain utterly still, as if they had been 
there forever, and would stay there un- 
changed through eternity. 

The plane flew out over the sea again, 
flirting with the coastal edges, skimming 
headlands. It passed over the open road- 
stead and port of Salaverry, where ships 
were discharging cargoes into lighters and 
cotton was being packed off to ‘England. 
The lighters looked like split black cigars 
floating in olive oil. A long pier shot out 
to sea, a pier which the Mapa de Ruta says 
makes possible the loading of a thousand 
tons of produce daily. The settlement of 
Salaverry has no other function but to con- 
nect the irrigated valley with the sea. 

Since there are no continuous railway 
lines between the valleys, the sea is the 
great transportation trunk line. Unless one 
flies, everytime one goes inland into Peru 
one has to come back to the sea to go any- 
where else. As trade depends on the head- 
lands and the piers, so all life in the coastal 
regions depends upon the river. If there 
were no river there would be no irrigation, 
no patchwork of cultivated fields, no houses, 
no people. Wherever the last thread of ir- 
rigation ditch stops; the desert assumes its 
old negation and creeps off to the feet of 
the sharp-edged Andes under whose mauve 
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and bronze-colored walls is buried Peru’s 


incomputable mineral wealth. 

Looking down with a birdseye perspec- 
tive, I realized that in this one day’s flight 
from Guayaquil to Lima I was getting an 
intense impression of the physical back- 
ground of one of the world’s most inter- 
esting vanished civilizations, as well as a 
slight grasp of the geographical forces that 
help to mould the modern nation that sup- 
planted it. I could not have got so clear 
an impression otherwise except by months 
of uncomfortable travel. 

By ocean steamer one can see next to 
nothing. But here in the air, flying over 
these barren regions with their occasional 
fertile river valleys, the most casual ob- 
server can get an idea of the fundamental 
economy of the nation. He grasps at once 
that the agriculture is intensive rather than 
extensive, that every square inch of soil 


Grace Line 


HOLIDAY MOOD 


Ordinarily the mountain Indian is a silent 
and apathetic fellow stolidly enduring many 
hardships. On feast days with the help of 
chicha, the native drink, he compensates 
strenuously for the monotony of his existence. 


that can be watered must be made to grow 
something, that each precious drop must 
be rigorously husbanded to make it do its 
stint in moistening the parched earth. He 
can understand why Peru’s best engineers 
constantly seek for new means of aug- 
menting the river’s flow. He can realize 
why laws governing the conservation and 
distribution of water are of prime im- 
portance to the valley people. Their very 
life depends on it. 

And some of the country’s history stares 
him in the face, as the plane flies over Inca 
burying grounds and little glory-stripped 
towns that once rang with the spurs of 
Pizarro and his brothers in conquest. He 
looks down on the laboriously terraced hill- 
sides of the Indians with their miniature 
fields now dust-dry, because the Spaniards 
destroyed the elaborate irrigation works 
which watered them and also destroyed the 


socio-economic system under which these 
fields were cultivated and their products 
distributed. — 

The plane returned to the sea’s edge, 
where sculptured sandhills descended to 
the water and joined the sprawling salt- 
sprayed rocks. The mountains idling be- 
hind them—beige, champagne, furry cream, 
chalky fawn with black rock tips sticking 


up like ears—looked like a convocation of 


gigantic Siamese cats taking a siesta. 
I was considering a siesta myself, when 


suddenly the air was full of waterbirds. : 


Petrols, gulls, pelicans and albatross seemed 


rained down from heaven. The plane was . 


nearing the famous guano islands. Beneath, 


for a dozen leagues or more, the sea was © 
so prodigiously thick with fish, so near the — 
surface of the water that one could have © 
walked on a pavement of fish scales. One © 


might have thought that some miracle simi- 
lar to that Jesus of Nazareth performed to 
feed the multitudes had gone on forever 
because the magician had forgotten the 
abracadabra that would check its operation. 

The birds would swoop to their feast 
and rise together forming a flying carpet 
woven in black and silver. Then they would 
burst apart like a shower of sparks in a 
pyrotechnical display and trace lacy pat- 
terns against the sky. Where the current 


bore the fish out to sea, a legion of guans, ‘ 


pelicans and blue-footed booby birds would 
follow with the furious zest of falcons. 


They are well disciplined birds. They have 


their leaders—fly in perfect formation, flap 
their wings with the uniformity of racing 
crews. 

Like opaque icebergs the white guano 
islands shone yellow and blue in the after- 
noon light. Here were domes of pearl and 
turrets of turquoise, bastions and colon- 
nades of streaked marble, sculptured by 


wind and ocean spray out of bird manure. | — 


It clung to the jagged rocks and hardened | 
like encrustrations of colored enamels. In) 
these fairy palaces fashioned from bird 
droppings, birds hatched, mated, reared 
their young. For countless generations these 
winged creatures that had never seen trees, 
never pecked at straw, never ruffled their 
feathers in rain, had swept up and down 
Peru’s waters. For ages to come, as long 
as the Humboldt Current brought them 
anchovies from the south, they would haunt 
the coast. Billions of fish to feed millions 
of birds. Their territory was protected by 
law. They had been protected since the 
days of the Incas who knew their value. 
These were the sacred money-birds of Peru. 

Much of Lima’s cultural aristocracy owes 
its wealth and position to the operations of 
seabirds’ bowels. Many noble fortunes have 
been sustained for generations because cer- 
tain families held guano concessions. Guano 
built Limean palaces, where few below the 
rank of archbishop were received. Guano 
hung ropes of pearls about titled dowagers’ 
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“Every hour wounds. 
The last kills.” 


THESE haunting words graven on the 


ancient dial of a Basque church challenge 
‘the supreme silence of the night. The moon- 


_ packed with all their belongings. 


light—the Basque word means “light of 


the dead”—illumines the rolling plains; in 
the distance the brooding Pyrenees and the 
Pic d’Anie are enveloped in clouds. On 
the still air drifts the faint tinkle of the 
bells from the village herds driven to new 
pastures by young Basques astride mules 
Lustily 
singing old love ballads, the men’s voices 
trail away to a faint echo as their shadows 
pass and disappear over the deserted road. 
In such a scene as this one senses the spirit 
of the Basque country. 

For most tourists knowledge of_ the 
Basque country is limited to Biarritz and 
St. Jean de Luz, or to such-villages as 
Ainhoa and Itxassou. Painters have long 
glorified Ainhoa as the prototype of a 
Basque village. Itxassou is famed for its 
open-air procession on Corpus Christi Day. 
Many people come to Itxassou to witness 
the traditional Basque dances which are 
performed before the Host. Formerly, it 


At the Basque churches men occupy the gal- 
leries. 


women who are draped in veils like nuns. 


' : 5 
The main floor is reserved for the 


WITH THE 


BASQUE PEASANTS 


IN THE 
PYRENEES 


By A. M. TYLER 


is said, men used to lie face down and form 
a human carpet for the priests to tread 
on. 

But these places, however charming they 
may be, can give only a slight idea of the 
land of the Basques and its people. 

Who are the Basques? This question 
has given historians and ethnologists no 
end of worry. Oihenart, the first Basque 
historian, complained of the difficulty of 
trying to trace the history of his people 
because there was not a single document 
concerning them. Pierre Lhande remarks 
in his delightful book Pays Basque that, in 
spite of the researches of historians, the 
origin of the Basques remains an enigma 
to this very day. Without going into the 
complex problems relating to the origin 
and history of the Basques, it is beyond 
doubt that they are of great antiquity. 
Probably they were the first settlers of the 
Iberian Peninsula. Their language bears 
no relation to any other known tongue, 
and it is so difficult to learn that “the very 
devil gave it up in despair.” 

The seven Basque provinces bear the 
proud motto: Zaspiak-bat (7 in 1). Three 
of these provinces are located in France, 
and of these La Soule is the most charac- 


Jacques Le Tanneur 


teristic not only for its traditions but also 
because it is the least spoilt by the tourist. 
From the prosperous little town of Mau- 
leon where the sandal industry thrives to 
Ste. Engrace, the last Basque village on 
the French frontier, a wealth of curious 
data may be gleaned. 

The shrine of Ste. Engrace, classified as 
monument historique by the French Gov- 
ernment, stands out in bold relief like a 
proud sentinel against the Pyrenees and 
dominates a valley of inspiring grandeur. 

Over rambling hills and deep ravines, 
passing through the gorges of Khahouetta 
and of Holzarte are caves and canyons of 
weird beauty and waterfalls cascading 
into swift churning streams rich in 
speckled trout. On the sheer side of the 
mountains, impassible to wagon and beast, 
men and women toil in the patches of cul- 
tivated land, hauling in the hay on a sort 
of scaffolding strapped to their backs. 

We explored this region, climbing nar- 
row trails, skirting deep chasms where the 
hard dry soil makes riding difficult, our 
mules stumbling and slipping over the 
stones as we plodded along slowly for 
hours, with no clearing where we could 
halt and -rest. At the crest of a’ col, 
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circling deep crevices and fathomless pits 
covered with protecting iron grating, were 
carcasses of lost cattle and vultures flying 
low in search of prey. Finally, at dusk, 
discouraged and weary, we strayed into a 
wayside inn and found the intimacy of a 
large Basque kitchen. Here were copper 
covered walls and suspended shelves with 
drying cheeses. From cobwebbed ceilings 
hung bunches of garlic and onions and fes- 
toons of peppers slowing changing from 
jade green to garnet. Occupying the en- 
tire length of the wall was the deep raised 
fireplace with bench and table built in un- 
der the hearth and on either side the long 
hooks with rows of smoked hams aging 
to a golden brown. 

The Errutys, proprietors of the inn, were 
true Basques, possessing the serenity of 
those who live in the mountains. The 
wite’s actions and words were direct and 
without artifice as she greeted us in a 
simple casual way, holding a new born 
lamb in her arms and stroking it gently 
as we sat around the fire waiting for her 
brother Pierre. Our dogs stretched out 
like scatter rugs around the big kitchen 
while we ate a typical Basque supper. This 
consisted of spiced sausages and _ the 
piperade made with tomatoes, garlic and 
red hot peppers mixed with bread crumbs 
_ and beaten eggs. Afterwards we ate sliced 
smoked ham and cheese made of ewe’s 
milk and drank an old bottle of heady 
Irouleguy wine. 

The next morning it was pleasant to 
listen to people stirring in the inn below 
and the crackling of a wood fire. We 
heard the shuffling of sabots going to the 
shed, the tinkling of sheep bells and the 
scurrying of little hoofs with barking dogs 
chasing frightened lambs down the slopes. 
Life was beginning again in the land of 
the Basques. 

Every August, for the past seven cen- 
turies according to an ancient custom, the 
boundary posts on the Spanish Frontier 
are verified by delegates from the com- 
mune of Ste. Engrace and the Spanish 
authorities. After the mutual exchange of 
greetings, a signed report is drafted as to 
the number of boundary stones found de- 
molished. This is pure formality as noth- 
ing is ever done about it. Then a huge 
banquet is served in the open and brother- 
hood proclaimed between Spanish and 
French Basques with the singing of 
Guernikako Arbola, the national Basque an- 
them. Until a few years ago, it was cus- 
tomary before parting for the Spaniards 
to. fire a salvo in the direction of France, 
but French pride was offended yearly. 
Therefore this delicate question was settled 
by Alfonso XIII, then King of Spain, and 
Premier Briand of France. 

Nearby another strange custom prevails. 
The Basques are essentially a cattle raising 
people, and green pasture lands are care- 
fully tended. Certain communes in France 
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There are many roadside shrines in the land of the Basques at which the pious peasants may 
stop to offer up a prayer. 


(baretous) have grazing rights on the pas- 
ture lands belonging to the commune of the 
Valley of Rocal in Spain. In payment for 
these rights the French donate each year 
three heifers at the Spaniards’ choice. This 
ceremony occurs on the 13th of July, 
when three French and Spanish delegates 
meet and lay hands, one on top of the 
other, on the boundary stone called La 
borne St. Martin, located west of the Pic 
d’Anie. After the transfer of the heifers 
there is the inevitable repast, the Spaniards 
bringing the traditional boiled mutton while 
the French offer roast ducks for the nu- 
merous guests invited to this yearly cere- 
mony. 

Let us watch the day by day life in a 
typical Basque village in the commune of 
Ste. Engrace. Lying in the very shadow 
of the Pyrenees, its houses are grouped 
around the church as though seeking pro- 
tection, the spire like a shepherd’s staff 
guarding the fold. 

Down a narrow crooked lane a child 
trots before a team of oxen, guiding them 
with a motion of a tiny finger while ducks 
and geese waddle in solemn dignity to the 
stream below. In a vine-covered cottage 
a young mother is swathing her babe from 
head to feet in bandages as though it were 
a mummy. It is the usage with peasants 
to wrap their infants in this way until 
they are a year or fourteen months of age. 
After the first six months the arms are 
freed while the rest of the body remains 
bandaged. The babies look like wooden 
dolls when they are carried around, but 
this custom may account for the erect 
carriage and the straight back and legs 
of the Basques. 

Before his home an old man is sitting 


finishing a makhila cane of medlar wood. 
He has carefully watched this wood grow 
for over three years, and he carved some 
of it while it was still on the tree. Young 
poachers, knee deep in a stream, catch 
trout by hand. They gently lift a large 
stone. Then, slipping a deft palm under 
the trout’s belly, they pull the fish out 
splashing and wriggling from the water 
and bite the head. 

In the village inn men are drinking wine 
and singing songs. A band of gypsies 
camp by the wayside as _ distrustful 
Basques run to put padlocks on_ their 
chicken coops. The monotonous chant of 
some blind beggar is heard going from 
door to door showing an authorized permit 
from the mayor to ask for alms. 

On Sundays the bells toll in the three- 
pointed belfry. The women go to church’ 
draped in veils like nuns. Grouped around 
the organ, demure maidens sing Basque 
hymns with crystal voices while the men 
up in the galleries lustily take up the 
refrain. After the service, Monsieur le 
Curé, with his cassock tied around the 
waist, plays a game of pelote with the vil- 
lage lads. On the stroke of twelve the 
players stop and pray with beret in hand 
as the priest intones the prayers. 

One evening we learned of the death 
of Maiten, one of the women of the village. 
Mourners from all parts of the country 
were coming to her home for the funeral 
ceremonies and gathering silently in the 
darkened living-room. Upstairs, the two 
neighbors were dressing the body which 
lay between the two brass candlesticks 
that form part of the trousseau of every 
Basque woman. Two male neighbors had 
gone to dig the grave and make the coffin. 
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In a large bare room with shutters closed 
and whitewashed walls hung with spotless 
white sheets lay Maiten in peaceful repose, 
a heavy crucifix on her chest and rosary 
beads locked between clasped fingers. The 
flickering of burning tapers cast weird 
shadows of the kneeling women in long 
black veils. 

The Basque woman plays a very humble 
role in the home until she is a mother-in-law 
or a widow; then she becomes head of the 
house. Up to that time she waits on her 
husband, never even sitting down at the 
table while he eats. The Basque man 
always has precedence whether in church, 
home or at play. 

When the master of the house dies, his 


funeral rites are more elaborate than those 
of the wife. After death, on the stroke of 
twelve, the widow goes to the barn, and 
the cattle and livestock are made to stand 
as she pronounces the ritual words: “Arise, 
the master is dead.” All the water in the 


Legat 
In his language, his traditions and his colorful customs the Basque preserves an individuality 
found nowhere else in France. 


house is emptied and the jars freshly filled. 

At the funeral service a long sheet is 

spread across the threshold. The mas- 

ter’s body is carried out of the house by 

four sturdy men who tread on the sheet. 
(Continued on page 50) 
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PACIFIC 


BUILDING THE WORLD'S LARGEST TELESCOPE 


EN May 1609 the great Italian astronomer, 
Galileo, visited Venice. Here he learned 
that a Belgian, Hans Lippershey, had in- 
vented a perspective instrument for making 
objects appear nearer and larger. Not long 
afterward, on his return to Padua, Galileo 
made for himself a crude instrument con- 
sisting of a leaden tube with a convex lens 
at one end and a concave lens at the other. 
In this way he began his experiments with 
the telescope which were to lead to a revo- 
lution in our knowledge of the universe. 
His first telescope magnified three diame- 
ters, but he soon made an instrument which 
magnified eight diameters and finally one 
that magnified thirty-three diameters. 

Since Galileo’s day astronomy has devel- 
oped at a rapidly increasing tempo, and tel- 
escopes have grown larger and more pow- 
erful. Remarkable progress has been made 
with the two largest telescopes now in ex- 
istence—one a refracting type located at 
Williams Bay, Wisconsin, in the Yerkes 
Observatory of the University of Chicago, 
and the other the Hooker-100 inch reflector 
in the Observatory of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington that tops Mount Wil- 
son, a peak of the Sierra Madre Mountains 
in California. 

But no achievement of our time is of 
greater significance for astronomy than the 
creation of a giant eye, seventeen feet in 
diameter. Early in 1936 this eye emerged 
from its incubator at the Corning Glass 


Mount Palomar, where the observatory will 

be located, is the highest peak in Southern 

California south of San Jacinto. Construc- 

tion crews are now transforming winding 

roads into smooth fast highways to what 

will become the most important mountain 
top in the world. 
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Works in New York. Thereafter it was 
shipped to the campus of the California In- 
stitute of Technology in Pasadena, where 
it will be ground and polished to one mil- 
lionth of an inch perfection before being 
installed as the lens of the world’s largest 
telescope in an observatory atop Mount 
Palomar, a peak of the Coast Ranges in 
San Diego County, California. 

When the huge eye is finally set in its tel- 
escope underneath a canopy of sky, it will 
have four times the light gathering power 
and ten times the photographic efficiency of 
today’s largest mirror. Although the dis- 
tance will not be apparent to the human 
eye, on delicate photographic plates the 
Moon will be brought within a few hundred 
and Mars within a few thousand miles. 
Astronomers believe they will be able 
to photograph nebulae 1,500,000,000 light 
years away—one light year being a mere 
6,000,000,000,000 miles. 


During the past ten years, Pasadena, with 
its equitable climate and groups of savants, 
has become famed as an active center of 
research. Cooperation of the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington and the Interna- 
tional Educational Board has made possi- 
ble the extensive research carried on at the 
Mount Wilson Observatory, in conjunction 
with the California Institute of Technology. 


At this point it is necessary to recall the 
fact that sixty-seven years ago Dr. George 
Ellery Hale was born with a mind that has 
led him to inquire into every branch of lit- 
erature, art and science. If, in the cen- 
turies to come, the present age is noted for 
its astronomical discoveries, much of the 
credit must go to this man. When a lad 
of sixteen, Dr. Hale installed a telescope on 
the roof of his father’s house in Chicago; 
five years later he had invented a spectro- 
heliograph which proved invaluable in pho- 
tographing flames that spume many thou- 
sands of miles out from the sun. For fu- 
ture solar research, this instrument will be 
indispensable. After the Lick Observatory 
had been found successful, George Hale 
couldn’t rest until he had persuaded Charles 


T. Yerkes to finance the 40-inch refracting 


telescope for the observatory of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; as director there he 
soon had established an efficient staff, but 
again his fertile ideas led him into new 
fields. Early in 1906 he succeeded in con- 
vincing the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington that a high mountain peak, such as 
Wilson, would make an ideal site for an 


This is a model of the observatory which 
will be built atop Mount Palomar to house 
the world’s largest telescope. 


observatory. Today a group of ten solar 
and reflector telescopes (including the 100- 
inch that in 1917 was contributed by John 
D. Hooker, a Los Angeles financier) are 
located there. For many years Dr. Hale 
served as director of the Mount Wilson ob- 
servatory. Thereafter he was influential in 
making The California Institute of Tech- 
nology one of the most important scientific 
institutions in America. He has been influ- 
ential as well in laying the plans for the 
building of the world’s largest telescope. 


In May, 1928, the International Educa- . 
tion Board offered $6,000,000 to finance the 
construction of the immense telescope on 
Mount Palomar, together with all the build- 
ings and equipment necessary to render it 
efficient, provided the Board could be as- 
sured of the cooperation of the California 
Institute of Technology with the Mount 
Wilson Observatory of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington, and also if the Cal- 
ifornia Institute would agree to endow a 
new Astrophysical Observatory. The di- 
rectors voted to proceed and appointed an 
observatory council which included four 
members of the Executive Council of Cal- 
ifornia Institute of Technology: Dr. George 
Ellery Hale, chairman, Dr. Robert A. Mil- 
likan, Dr. Arthur A. Noyes and Mr. Henry 
M. Robinson, together with two representa- 
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CASTING THE LENS 


Trolley-controlled ladles holding 750 pounds were used to pour the white-hot molten glass 
into the mold in which the giant disk was cast. The melted glass was poured into the mold on 
December 2, 1934; it emerged a crystal-pure disk on December 8, 1935. 


tives from the Mount Wilson staff: Dr. 
John A. Anderson, as executive officer of 
the observatory council and Dr. Walter S. 
Adams as chairman of an advisory com- 
mittee. 

Almost immediately, the Astrophysical 
Observatory began to rise on the campus— 
a domed building specially designed with 
two and a half stories underground so that 
a constant temperature might be main- 
tained. The building contains a reinforced 
concrete well to house a spectograph and 
other instruments; also the Palomar Lab- 
oratory, offices for staff members, comput- 
ing rooms, dark rooms and a seminar hall. 

But the most important construction was 
the Optical Shop, consisting of a single 
large windowless room of simple massive 
design, prepared to finish first, the 120-inch 
test mirror, and then the 202-inch. ‘The 
building is 57 x 178 x 50 feet; the inside 
of the room is entirely lined with two- 
inch cork; at one end a visitor’s gallery 
has been glassed in. Grinding machines for 
both mirrors, built in the adjoining machine 


READY FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Dr. George V. McCauley, physicist in 
charge of the molding, and John A. 
Anderson of the California Institute of 
Technology inspect the disk as it awaits 
shipment from New York to California. 
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shop, stand side by side; an overhead elec- 
tric crane, running the entire length of the 
room, has been installed to handle the mir- 
rors; constant humidity and temperature 
are regulated by air conditioning, since the 
slightest variation would affect the finish- 
ing. Here men will labor for years without 
seeing sunlight during their working hours, 
workmen who will give the same fastidious 
attention to the great disc as a master 
craftsman gives to beveling the facets of a 


diamond — grinding, grinding — polishing, 
polishing, polishing to perfect the future 
eye of the universe. 

Letting the contract for a huge glass lens 
was the most exciting phase of the entire 
project. The disc for the 100-inch Hooker 
telescope, now topping Mount Wilson, had 
been prepared and shipped across the sea 
from the factory at St. Gobain, France. 
But this factory had been bombarded and 
blown up by the Germans during the World 
War! Thus it came about that the impor- 
tant contract for construction fell to the 
Corning Glass Works whose factory is lo- 
cated amid the sharp hills and narrow 
winding valieys of southern New York 
state. 

Because no such task had ever been at- 
tempted in this country, the molding of the 
giant disk involved months of research and 
experiments. Several smaller casts were 
first made, including the 120-inch one which 
was shipped to the Optical Shop. The 
making of glass objects by melting broken 
pieces of glass at low temperature, in a 
mold of ceramic materials, dates from an- 
tiquity. But if the 202-inch mirror had 
been molded from a low expansion boro- 
silicate glass, it would probably have re- 
sulted in the formation of unsightly wisps 
of crystallization, or of gas bubbles from 
entrapped air. For this reason it was nec- 
essary that the disk be cast by transferring 
the glass from a melting unit to a suitable 
mold; tests proved that the type of glass 
commercially called “Pyrex” best answered 
all requirements. 

According to age old traditions, depth 
in molded mirrors should be one sixth the 
diameter, which for the 202-inch means a 
thickness of about thirty-four inches, Al- 
though astronomers are anxious to secure 
lens thickness, the ensuing weight of forty 
tons would have been prohibitive. To meet 
the requirements, then, engineers geo- 
metrically figured out a plan (that looked 
like nothing so much as a jigsaw puzzle) 
whereby cores of insulating brick, possess- 
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THE END OF THE RAILROAD JOURNEY 


Great care was used in unloading the costly telescopic glass upon its arrival in Pasadena. 


An error would have cost a million dollars. 


After the disk was placed upon a special trailer, 


it took eleven hours to traverse the two miles from the railroad to the Optical Shop at the 
California Institute of Technology. 


ing both strength and porosity, yet soft 
enough so that it could be sawed into the 
desired shapes, could be used to reduce the 
weight of the glass at least half. For the 
mold itself masons used blocks of ceramic 
material upon the back of which they placed 
the cores previously cemented together. 
The annealing oven was in reality a 
“black body” enclosure whose walls were 
maintained at an even temperature by 
means of a system of uniformly distributed 
electric heating elements. Over this, by 
means of a steel structure, a kiln could be 
lowered and fitted onto the floor construct- 


ed underneath the mold, thereby completely . 


ARRIVAL 


The precious cargo at last reaches its 

destination at the Optical Shop where 

the final grinding and polishing will 
be done. 
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sealing the glass eye within an “igloo” fu1- 
nace. 

Actively in charge of preparing the huge 
disk, Dr. George V. McCauley explained 


ey 


that the pouring of the liquid glass was 
like pouring molasses in January. There 
was serious danger of accumulating bub- 
bles. To overcome this difficulty, the white- 
hot molten glass was lifted from a tank 
containing 65 tons by means of trolley con- 
trolled ladles holding 750 pounds, and 
poured into the mold where it was reheated 
to a temperature of 1100°C. After the mold 
was filled it was kept at a temperature of 
500°C. for fifty days, and then reduced) 
1°C. every thirty hours until it reached 
room temperature. The melted glass was 
poured into the mold on December 2, 1934, 
and emerged a crystal-pure disk on Dec. 8, 
L935: 

Several weeks were required to prepare 
it for shipment to the California Institute 
of Technology. Never was freight handled 
more expertly since findings of interest to 
future generations were at stake. A steel 
crate formed a-square carton having a cir- 
cular-cavity for containing the lens. The 
center removable sections, lined with felt, 
were secured with steel bolts. The case 
was then carefully adjusted on a well-hole 
car and, midst a noisy celebration, started 
on a slow journey that shifted over four 
railway systems before arriving at the sta- 
tion in Pasadena. There great crowds 
awaited arrival of the precious package. 
Many people followed, at a snail’s pace, 
the two-mile trip to the campus that re- 
quired eleven hours. During the ensuing 
open house week, crowds of curious visit- 
ors came for a glimpse of the wonder eye 
—thousands of spectators who, through 
balcony windows, silently contemplated the 
significance of the great glass lens when 
it is finally mounted at the crest of Mount 
Palomar. 

This mountain, located in San Diego 
County, is ninety-three miles southeast of 
Pasadena. It has an elevation of 6,125 feet. 
In choosing the site, observers under the di- 
rection of Dr. John A. Anderson spent five 
years conducting investigations on fifteen 
sites in the southwestern portion of the 
United States. Photoelectric observations 
regarding meteorological, topographical and 
astronomical conditions made during that 
period reveal Palomar as having exceptional 
Alpheus A. Blakeslee 


The biggest slab of pyrex glass ever molded is seen at the right with its geometric hollows in the back. 
machine on which the glass is to be polished for several years. 


visibility with a minimum of interference 
from city lights. Astronomers realize that 
if the great eye is to perform its task most 
efficiently, “good seeing” is essential as well 
as clear atmosphere and transparent air. 
When seen by the naked eye, stars twinkle 
because a confusion of air currents at dif- 
ferent temperatures cause the star light to 
become refracted, thereby producing a 
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WITHIN THE OPTICAL SHOP 
humidity are scientifically controlled. 


bending of the light as it passes through 
the atmosphere. 

When astronomers were searching for a 
location for the Hooker telescope in 1903, 
this same site was rejected because of its 
isolation—a feature that today is one of its 
greatest assets. At that time Professor 
William J. Hussy of the Lick Observatory 
staff, gave the following description— 
“Nothing prepares one for the surprise of 
Palomar... there it stands a hanging gar- 
den above the arid lands .. . springs of 
water burst out of the hillside and cross the 
roads in rivulets . . . roads run through 
forests that a king might covet, oak and 
cedar and stately firs . . . a valley, where 
cattle stand knee deep in grass, has on one 
side a line of hills as desolate as Nevada— 
on the other majestic slopes of pines.” 

Old winding roads lead over rolling 
brown hills between verdant mountains and 
the azure blue sea—roads built at the insti- 
gation of ancient padres who, in 1769, came 
to labor patiently among the neophytes, 
teaching them trades and religion. In 1796, 
longhorned Spanish cattle were put ashore 
at Point Loma and gay dashing caballeros 
rode along “El Camino Real” from one im- 
mense rancho to another, and finally, in 


SEEKING FLAWS 


After the annealing operation was com- 
pleted, Dr. McCauley tested the disk 
with a polariscope to detect any possible 
strain in the inner structure of the glass. 


To 
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In the rear of the room is the horizontal 


The room is cork-lined and windowless, artificially lighted, and its temperature and 


1849, the region saw the coming of the Ar- 
gonauts. In this land of romance, rare 
beauty and infinite charm, the largest tele- 
scope in the world will be located topping 
a high plateau of the Coast Range. Today 
a new road—‘Highway to the Stars’—is 
being constructed to ease the ascent of the 
costly mirror and to make pleasant the jour- 
ney of thousands of future tourists. 

From Pasadena the entire route is a 
scenic one leading much of. the way along 
a rugged coast swept by white foam waves 
dashing against the rockbound cliffs. The 
road goes on past flower-decked meadows 
via Marron Canyon through Escondido, 
Rincon and the Cuca Mesa Indian Reserva- 
tion to reach the ascent over the highway— 
a way bordered with tall ferns and pungent 
pines—where butterflies flit and birds nest 
in branches fanned by gentle breezes from 
the sea. 

The observatory site now totals 640 acres. 
The first deed from the Beach brothers was 
signed just before dawn by the light of a 
kerosene lamp, during one of the worst 
storms ever experienced on Palomar; a sec- 
ond was secured from Cave Couts, scion 
of one of California’s pioneer families; a 
third was from the former Mendenhall 
ranch; and certain acres were leased from 
the government. Finally, an additional 
1,680 acres have been set apart on the 
mountainside for a stave park. 

Work of establishing field headquarters 
is being forwarded on the flat tableland at 
the peak. Several residences and a care- 
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ROUGH EDGES 


This workman is engaged in the compara- 

tively simple task of leveling rough edges. 

The far more difficult and subtle work of 

grinding the glass to within one-millionth 

of an inch perfection will be performed 
by machine. 


taker’s cottage are finished. A water supply 
is available through springs, and a reservoir 
to hold 1,000,000 gallons of water has been 
installed, both as an assurance against a 
long hot summer and a protection from 
forest fires. 

It is here that the complicated mounting 
being prepared by the Philadelphia works 
of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company will be sent. The tube, 
which will point through the observatory’s 
big dome and direct the light of the celestial 
object being viewed onto the mirror at its 
base, will be 55 feet long and 24 feet in 
diameter. Although weighing 850 tons it is 
being constructed in an English yoke type 
mounting which can be operated as easily 
as an elevator. The face of the mirror will 
be coated with aluminum by the new per- 
manent process invented in 1932 by Dr. 
John Strong, which increased the efficiency 
of the Hooker telescope by at least a third. 

From this mountain setting savants of the 
California Institute will travel back and 
forth with data divulging secrets of the 
skies—information that will unfold celestial 
wonders eagerly awaited from every section 
of the globe. 

Through modern telescopes the Heavens 
are telling many fascinating and astonishing 
things. Through the Hooker telescope Dr. 
Edwin Hubble has photographed, for study, 
nebulae at a distance of 3,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000 miles, and calculations show in 
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the area some 900,000,000,000,000 stars. If 
only one out of 900,000 of these has a solar 
system like ours it would indicate the pos- 
sibility of a billion worlds—worlds that 
could not be seen with a mere telescope be- 
cause, unlike stars, planets have no lumi- 
nosity and would be invisible if much 
farther away than Pluto, a distance of 3,- 
800,000,000 miles. 

In our Milky Way system there are ap- 
proximately thirty billions of stars, of 
which several thousands can be seen un- 
aided as light points such as our sun. Yet 
from observations made with the 100-inch 
telescope at Mount Wilson, we learn that 
this shining band of light, with its outer 
portions of spiral nebulae resolving into 
swarms of stars, is but an item of space. 
All that we can see on the clearest night 
and all that the telescope has photographed 
represents nothing but a local region in an 
animated immensity. 

Recently at Mount Wilson, Dr. Milton 
Humason announced that he had discov- 
ered a spiral nebula, at the very limits of 
the 100-inch range, traveling away from 
the earth at a rate fast enough to circle the 
earth in one second! This nebula was es- 
timated to be at a distance of one octillion 
four sextillion miles (1,400,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000.000,000) away. He calculated 
that its light took 234 million years to 
reach the observatory. Astronomers are 
finding that the farther away the nebula, the 
greater proportionally is its speed. It is 
hoped when they are able to discover where 


nebulae are going so fast that they will also 
be able to ascertain how the universe is con- 
structed. Who can say what startling facts 
the 202-inch telescope will reveal? 

Light from our sun reaches us in eight 
minutes but takes many thousands of light 
years to travel across the Milky Way. Light 
today is being pictured on photographic 
plates eons after it started on its way. It 
is possible that light, bringing to the tele- 
scope images that started thousands of cen- 
turies ago, may sometimes depict original 
stars now dissolved and reveal on the plate 
only “ghost pictures.” Man’s written rec- 
ords carry us back only 6,000 years; earth’s 
fossils prove that life was in the world 
100,000,000 years ago; but it takes light 
many times longer than that to traverse the 
limits of space! 

‘‘What the heavens are telling” no dream- 
er ever began to envision in all its vastness 
and grandeur!~ No longer do we admit that 
our globe is the center of creation. We 
realize it is a mere particle of dust whirling 
about in the midst of a universe forever 
in labor. But on this indescribably small 
speck of earth scientists are at work an- 
alyzing data that has taken millions of light 
years to reach us. Soon these scientists 
will penetrate still further into the mysteries 
of the universe. Small wonder they are 
watching with such keen attention the cre- 
ation of the world’s largest telescope which 
may solve some of the most complex prob- 
lems of physics, chemistry and astronomy. 

What new truths will the universe tell us? 


HOW THE TELESCOPE WILL LOOK 


A steel structure resembling a monstrous howitzer seven stories high will carry the 202-inch 
reflector at its lower end. The telescope tube will be 24 feet in diameter and 55 feet long, 


with a small cage inside for the astronomers. 


Though the tube will weigh 500 tons, it will 


be so delicately balanced on its bearings and so well lubricated that it can be moved with 
the greatest ease. 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S NEW 
PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection takes 
pleasure in announcing John Langdon- 
Davies’ Behind the Spanish Barricades 
as the new quarterly publication of the 
National Travel Club. With this book 
we have the unusual opportunity to give 
our readers an authentic, first-hand ac- 
count of a nation in the midst of a Civil 
War. To travel through Spain with 
Langdon-Davies is to see history in the 
making. 

This book, however, is more than mere 
reporting. It is the work of a man with 
a profound knowledge of the Spanish 
people, their history, customs and day- 
by-day lives. For fifteen years Langdon- 
Davies has been a close student of Span- 
ish life. For many years he has had 
friends in all ranks of society—writers 
and business men, peasants and indus- 
trialists, politicians and members of the 
clergy, scholars and military men, radi- 
cals, liberals and reactionaries. 

In Madrid, Barcelona, Toledo and 
dozens of small towns that staunchly de- 
fended themselves against the onrush of 
rebel forces Langdon-Davies witnessed the 
stirring spectacles of war and social revo- 
lution. He describes the life of the peo- 
ple, some bewildered and frightened, 
others resolute and courageous, in cities, 
towns and remote country villages. Par- 
ticularly graphic are his descriptions of 
Barcelona, transformed almost overnight 
by a social upheaval that has shaken 
every chancellory in Europe. 

Drawing on concrete incidents both 
from the past and the present, he ex- 
plains why the people burned their 
churches when the fascists revolted; the 
almost religious passion behind Spanish 
anarchism; what art has been lost and 
what has been saved;. what significant 
changes have occurred. He gives us as 
well many sharply etched portraits of 
men and women under the strain of 
revolution. 

At Toledo Langdon-Davies witnessed 
the siege of the Alcazar. Horrible stories 
were told about the trapped rebels and 
the loyalist men and women held as 
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hostages. Barricades guarded all the 
streets of the medieval town. Machine 
guns rattled incessantly. From time to 
time airplanes dropped food for the 
soldiers within the impregnable walls 
of the fortress rising so grimly above 
the huddled rooftops. From Talavera 
de la Reina in the South the Moors were 
approaching. Defeat was imminent. Few 
events in recent history have been more 
stirring than the siege of Toledo. Lang- 
don-Davies’ graphic account of what he 
saw there gains added power from the 
fact that it is told with relation to a 
thousand years of turbulent history. 

Such, in brief outline, were Langdon- 
Davies’ experiences in war-torn Spain. 
But it must be emphasized again that 
this book is more than a superb piece of 
journalism. It is an indispensable addi- 
tion to the small list of books on one 
of the most frequently misunderstood 
countries in Europe. 

As this is being written the first reviews 
are just appearing. The New York Times 
ealls this book ‘“‘a brilliant work, vivid 
and consistently informative.” The Book- 
of-the-Month Club says it is “a remark- 
able achievement.” In the New York 
Evening Post Herschel Brickell, himself 
an authority on Spain, writes “the work 
of a man who knows how to write and 
who also knows the country he is writing 
about through an acquaintance of many 
years.” 

Behind the Spanish Barricades is a 
volume of 275 pages with a jacket in 
color. It is illustrated with 20 photo- 
graphs taken by the author himself. In 
addition to a copy of the book subscrib- 
ers will receive a large relief map of 
Spain measuring 14 by 24 inches, show- 
ing the principal cities, the Straits of 
Gibraltar and the rebels’ Moroccan base. 
How each province voted in the general 
election from which the revolt arose is 
indicated. This handsome volume is of- 
fered to members of the National Travel 
Club at the special price of $2.15, post- 
paid. The general public will have to 
buy the book at a much higher price. 

Further information about this book, 
and other N. T. C. publications, can be 


secured from the Secretary. 
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NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 
Members are requested to add the following 
hotel to the Official Hotel and Shop Bulletin: 
AUSTRIA: 
Hotel Mozart, Badgastein 
Members are requested to eliminate the fol- 
lowing hotels from the Official Hotel and Shop 
Bulletin: 
UNITED STATES: 
Mountain View Hotel, Whitefield, New Hamp- 
shire 
Hotel Senator, Sacramento, Calif. 
GERMANY: 
Hotel Westminster, Dresden 


UNFAMILIAR FRANCE 


The thousands of American visitors to 
the International Exposition at Paris in 
May, 1937, will probably be stimulated 
to travel in France, when their Paris 
stay is ended by the Regional exhibit of 
the French section. 

On this side of the water, even those 
of us who have been to France before, 
are apt to think of the country as one 
large territory whose inhabitants dress 
more or less picturesquely and speak a 
common tongue. The truth is that the 
various provinces of France are distinct 
entities with their own customs, foods, 
and even languages. Indeed, before the 
seventeenth century, they were separate 
nations often at swords’ points with one 
another. The Bourbon monarchs finally 
succeeded in uniting under the French 
crown that score of duchies and princi- 
palities which is the France of today. 
While the various peoples of provincial 
France still venerate the memories of 
their former rulers they are united by 
the love of their country. 

The Regional Center will be situated 
on the Champs de Mars and in it will 
be shown the artistic, scientific and in- 
dustrial progress of the various provinces 
of the nation. The buildings will be in 
keeping with each given sector and 
another feature will be an opportunity 
for visitors to learn the nature of the 
food and wines of each district. 

A further inducement to go farther 
afield than most of us have done in the 
past is the fact that transportation and 
hotel rates have been so reduced as to 
make any trips within the country un- 
usually inexpensive. 
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FASHION HINTS 


FOR 
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By 
Peggy Leidy 


TELL 


Perfection, 
as usual, from 
Peck and Peck. 
These Rice Tweed 
knitted suits are in 
the “something I 
can’t do without” cate- 
gory, if you’re planning 

a cruise. You’ll find in- 
numerable uses for them 
on board or on shore. The 
graceful lines are classic in knit 
wear, and one skirt, as you see, 
is especially designed, with a 
variation in the stitch, to be slim- 
ming. 


Rarely do you find a hat as ver- 
satile as this. It would be an effec- 
tive top-off for almost any type of 
costume, and its lines are peculiarly 
flattering. The material is crepe in- 
trigue (and well named, say we), 
fringed in spots to add to its charm.- A 
Jean King hat, in foggy blue. 


The frock which so gayly flutters in the bree 
above is the new Lin Spun material in floral patte 
of most attractive colors—Florida would be 
perfect setting for this, not to mention sho 
activities on your West Indies Cruise. 


Fitted to a queen’s 
taste is this new Mark 
Cross suit-case. The 
“drop-back” construc- 
tion keeps the bottles 
upright as effectively 
when the case is open 


as when it is being Travel Fashion Editor urges Travel readers to st 
carried. This 16 inch mit your shopping problems. You may always 
case is available in certain of a courteous response no matter h 
black, navy, brown, or trivial. Peggy Leidy, Travel Fashion Editor, 1 
green pin morocco, East 16th Street, N. Y. C. Telephone: Stuyves: 
with bronze, chro- 9-2929. 


mium, or _ enamel 
fittings. Could any 
traveler ask more? 


A passport to smartness! Light weight wool (to 
keep you comfortable on a cool or foggy morning ) 
in copen blue, with a narrow leather belt. The 
three-quarter length cape drapes from the shoulders 
—and what new, exciting shoulders—and com. 
f pletes an ensemble, which you’ll find it hard to be 

without. By Town and Travel, Ltd 


A real highlight! The 
dress is of printed 
jersey, with red and 
blue figures on a 
white background. | 
The coat is fingertip 
length, light weight 
wool in royal blue. 
The stitching detail on 
the coat adds an in- 
teresting note. No ex- 
cuse for staying home 
when Turner, Ltd., 
provides such perfect 
cruise clothes. 


Lord & Taylor showing this lovely Pique ensemble. 
The dress of dark background with bright floral 
design. The Princess wrap can be worn separately 
—this ensemble is very carefully tailored for 
perfect fit, so essential in lighter clothes. 
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FAMILY GROUP, by Alzira Peirce 


Midtown Galleries 


John Levy Gal 


LANDSCAPE IN THE DUTCH MANNER, by Gainsborough 


EXPLORING THE ART WORLD OF NEW YORK 


Marie Harriman Gallery 


JUGGLER, by Walt Kuhn 


LAST month we began to explore the art 
world of New York. But it was possible 
to reveal only a few of the delights await- 
ing the esthetic vagabond in Manhattan. In 
that metropolis some new and exhilarating 
discovery always rewards the explorer. Let 
us, therefore, continue our explorations, 
making the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
our starting point. 
The name of John Singleton Copley, 
early American portrait painter, born in 
Boston, has been a household word among 
American art lovers for years. But only 
now that the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
has put on a comprehensive show of his 


By DR. FRANK E. WASHBURN FREUND 


life’s work in commemoration of the two 
hundredth anniversary of his birth can we 
appreciate his full measure as an artist. We 
can also gain considerable insight into Cop- 
ley’s personality, even without any special 
study of his life. 

His two hundredth anniversary comes at 
a fortunate time for appreciating him as the 
important and potentially great artist he 
was in the earlier part of his career—his 
American period. Thanks to the vogue for 
old American furniture and other arts and 
crafts of our great-great-grandparents, the 
so-called American. “primitive” paintings 
are now eagerly. sought after and highly 
valued. 

Out of American soil, humble though it 
was, the genius of Copley drew its best 
nourishment and, as long as he remained in 
touch with it, he grew in strength and in 
creative ability. When he cut himself adrift, 
however, his very life blood seemed to ebb, 
and the dexterity of his hand, which he 
certainly did acquire abroad, was no ade- 
quate substitute for what he had lost. On 
the contrary, it only emphasized the inner 
emptiness which had taken the place of the 
sturdy character of his first years. The 
rest was silence. A great talent had been 
laid waste—not the first in those giddy years 
of London society when the eighteenth cen- 
tury merged into the nineteenth. 

As long as he was content to remain the 
Boston “limner” of a somewhat provincial 
but characterful society, he developed more 
and more into an artist with a style of his 
own that might be called artistic realism. 
Had he continued in that path undisturbed, 
he would have become a kind of American 


Hogarth, whom he resembles in certain 
traits. 

Copley, once he had arrived in London 
after his “grand tour” of the continent, re- 
mained there and became its victim. Ele- 
gance and lightness of touch were what he 
sought in London. That he was successful 
is proved by the large picture of “The 


JOHN ADAMS, by John Singleton Copley 
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Arnold Genthe, Ferargil Galleries 


EVA LA GALLIENNE, 
by Stuart Benson 


Three Princesses” which comes from 
Buckingham Palace. All character 
has evaporated here and is replaced 
by mere decoration. The picture 


looks like a painted tapestry. And 


how pompous and rhetorical are 
those historical scenes, “The Death 
of the Earl of Chatham”, “The Siege 
and Relief of Gibraltar”! If he had 
the urge to paint grand _ historical 
paintings—for which, obviously, he 
had not the right kind of talent— 
why did he not seek inspiration in 
the great fight for freedom through 
which his own people had _ just 
passed? Patriotism in itself will not 
create great art and seldom great 
poetry. A stirring of the soul is 
needed, the cry for spiritual liberty 
that leaped from the words of Thom- 
as Paine and inspired William Blake 
and Shelley. But Copley remairied 
deaf to all these voices. Instead of 
listening, he fought to keep up ap- 
pearances. And so one of the great 
figures in American art was lost to 
his native land. However, we must 
be grateful for what he has left us 
and to the Metropolitan Museum for 
a stimulating exhibition which no 
one interested in American art 
should miss. 


Perhaps in Copley’s day it was still 
too early for the full development of 
a truly American artist, either in 
brush or words. The dependence on 
Europe was still too great. Later in 
the nineteenth century we see two 
Americans, sturdy sons of American 
soil, Walt Whitman, the poet, and 
Winslow Homer, the painter, go 
their own way, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left. Significantly 
enough, it is they who are recog- 
nized everywhere not only as the 
true voice of America but as uni- 
versal forces. Thus the Copley ex- 
hibition brings once more to mind 
the splendid Winslow Homer exhi- 
bition at the Whitney Museum. 


Meanwhile, what might be called a 
negative lesson is being given by the 
Museum of Modern Art through its 
amazing show of so-called Dada art, 
surrealism and kindred “isms.” The 
addition of “Fantastic Art” to the 
exhibition’s title saves, in a way, the 
situation, and has made it possible 
to include a number of old and even 
modern works of real distinction. But 
I challenge the right of the direc- 
tors to include artists like Durer and 
William Blake in ‘the “fantistic’” 
class. Their art belongs to another 
plane, unless, perhaps the organizers 
would call—to shift our ground for 
a moment from the arts to poetry— 
Goethe’s “Faust” a “fantastic” poem. 
In “Faust” we find the difference— 
wide as the poles—between “fantas- 
tic’ and “imaginative.” The qualities 
lacking in all these strange Dada and 
surrealist manifestations are feeling, 
the throb of the heart, the beat of the 
pulse. As Faust says: “If you do not 
feel it, you will never lay hold on 
it.” Playing with ideas and_ still 
more with ideals can only be done 
by the superior mind of a great art- 
ist. When the small mind tries to do 
it the result is merely ridiculous. And 
that is exactly what has happened in 
surrealist art. These men, with great 
laughter and nimble hands, want to 
negate everything that the spirit of 
man has fashioned in the course of 
painful yet ecstatic development. 
They want to say, with Mephisto, 
that everything created is worth 
destroying. But they lack the de- 
moniacal power that lives in figures 


like Mephisto—the power possessed, 
for instance, by the great caricatur- 
ists—for they are merely jesters in 
the Court of Art. 

Amongst the modern “fantastics’’ 
we find a painting by Georgia 
O’Keefe. She is considered—and not 
without reason—the most original 
woman artist of present-day Amer- 
ica. Her art has always come from 
the very heart of her being. Her 
pulse beat directed her eye and her 
brush, and she has given us symbols 
in paint of almost super-earthly char- 
acter, dipped in colors of pure beauty. 
There is an exhilarating joy as of 
liberation from earthly bonds in her 
creations. How is it possible, then, 
to chain her art to Dadaism? 

So much for the show at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. Now let us 
look at work of a very different kind. 
Jesters, clowns and glamorous show 
girls in strange costumes are the 
principal themes of the paintings by 
the most American-spirited painter 
of our time, Walt Kuhn, now on 
view at The Marie Harriman Galler- 
ies. But “themes” or “subjects” as 
such are not the significant factors 
in the work of Walt Kuhn. It is his 
way of treating his themes that 
counts. Dame Laura Knight, the 
well-known English painter of the 
circus, is drawn to it because of its 
picturesqueness, its movement and 
its dashes of color so well suited to 
a romantic picture. Kuhn, however, 
sees right through the masks; he 
reveals the human beings behind the 
masks and tinsel of the circus. 

The artist Charles M. Bartlett 
had been painting in England, Hol- 
land and Normandy when he heard 
the call from the East. After equip- 
ping himself technically in Japan by 
studying the Japanese wood blocks 
and their stylistic treatment, he trav- 
eled through India and China till 
he was imbued with their spirit. In 
Bartlett’s prints, on view at the Ar- 
thur U. Newton Gallery during 
February, the whole panorama of the 
East is spread before our eyes. And 
not before the eyes only: the spirit 
too can feast on it, for these prints 
are not merely transcriptions of 
scenes beheld by the eye and put 
down on paper; they are at the same 
time concentrated interpretations of 
the East. 

Alzira Peirce, well known in Bos- 
ton for her sculpture and painting, 
is holding, during February, at the 
Midtown Gallery, her first one-wom- 
an show in New York. She works 
much in Maine during the summer, 
and the freshness of the Maine 
woods and the smell of the out-of- 
doors live in her canvases. There is 
a stirring swing and the breath of 
the wind in pictures like “Fishing 
the Allagash” and ‘Picnic in the 
Woods.” In the last-named, besides 
her own family, spring itself seems 
to be one of the happy party. “Horses 
in Storm” shows of what intense 
feeling Mrs. Peirce is capable, and 
her circus scenes, done from studies 
at a circus stranded in the Maine 
woods, are splendid designs. There 
is a fountain of joy in her work. It 
is, therefore, a pleasure to be able 
to mention the fact that she has just 
won a mural commission in the Fed- 
eral mural competition for the post 
office at Somerville, Massachusetts. 

At the Delphic Studios, Martha 
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PRELUDE TO LIMA 
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proud necks. Guano educated their 
amorous-eyed, chaste daughters in 
Belgian convents. Guano instructed 
their downy-cheeked sons to dally 
in the best manner of the Paris 
boulevards. Guano buried their noble 
spouses in mausoleums of surpassing 
splendor. Strangely enough it is all 
due to Providence. For had it sent 
rain to the region, there would have 
been no guano. The droppings would 
have washed idly into the sea. 
Every two and a half years, under 
the regulations of government mo- 
nopoly, four or five hundred Indians 
come to clean house for the birds. 
They scrape off the ornamentation, 
store the booty in gunny-sacks, and 
load it into boats. During these four 
months of manure-gathering they 
sleep in rock crevices wrapped in 
gunny sacking in the midst of the 
consecrated disgusting stench. The 
first time a load of Peruvian bird 
manure entered a foreign port— 
Southampton in 1839—the stench 


was so overpowering thatthe port - 


captain ordered the entire cargo 
dumped overboard. But the world 
soon realized guano’s value as the 
superior natural fertilizer and for 
three-quarters of a century the 
Peruvian government maintained it- 
self richly on the product which had 
been piling up for countless centuries. 
The market demand for guano is 


still so considerable that the supply 
falls far short. Only the excess be-. 
yond Peruvian agricultural needs is 
exported. 

As the afternoon advanced, birds 
returning from feasting began to 
settle on the pale islands like dark 
clouds. Some islets they covered as 
completely as if a pall had been 
spread over a bloated emperor’s bier. 
One island at the very gateway of 
Lima had -been denied the birds for 
nesting. It was reserved for Peru- 
vian prisoners and was called The 
Island of Dead Men. 

Lima lay ahead. In a handful of 
daylight hours we had flown over 
the desolate and inhospitable coastal 
region between Guayaquil and the 
City of the Kings. The region in which 
the conquistadors had suffered so 
many privations had been humbled 
by man’s scientific ingenuity. 

The airplane began its descent and 
came to rest. “Surely,” I thought, “no 
achievement of mortal man is more 


“tniraculous than the conquest of the 


alte 

A flurry of excited talk in Spanish 
and English burst from the airport 
waiting room. Over the radio news 
had come that the China Clipper with 
its air mail loading had successfully 
established its service across the 


Pacific. 
kk x 


TOMBS OF THE THIRTEEN EMPERORS 
(Continued from page 25) 


that lingers in China’s holy places. 

Comes next, in a pleasant court- 
yard, the lovely Soul Tower, guard- 
ian of the large tablet of pink 
marble inscribed with Yung-Lo’s 
posthumous titles. But the actual 
tomb is still further onwards, and 
down. To reach it you must tra- 
verse a subterranean passage which 
leads you for more than a hundred 
feet to the masonry-closed portal of 
the sacred tumulus or mound. In 
front of his mound, and immediately 
above the coffin passageway, is the 
tombstone, or stela, a huge upright 
slab, mounted on the back of a tor- 
toise and inscribed, “Tomb of the 
Emperor Ch’éng Tsu Wen”. Last of 
all, deep within the mound is the 
domed grave-chamber itself, where 
reposes Yung-Lo’s coffin, covered 
with rich lacquer work and Buddhist 
inscriptions, while around the jew- 
eled bedstead are treasures of pre- 
cious stones and metals. 

Such, in briefest outline, is one of 
the supreme glories of a dynasty 
which for nearly three hundred years 
(until the first contacts with Eu- 
rope in the seventeenth century) 
ruled China. It is true that the 
Mings, for all their official encour- 
agement of the arts—especially in 
ceramics and porcelain work—were 
firm believers in tradition, and that 
theirs was the splendor of preserva- 
tion rather than creation. The spirit 
of their age, writes Mary Nourse in 
her history of China, The Four Hun- 
dred Million, “tended to check ag- 
gression and imagination and to fix 
all kinds of endeavor in a traditional 


and conventional form.” 

Just for this reason, perhaps, the 
cult of death under the Mings reached 
a degree of perfection never sur- 
passed, so that the famous Tombs, 
for all their chill symbolism and 
architectural extravagance, may 
stand as monuments in their own 
right. The Mings employed tradi- 
tions of long standing: the tumulus 
or mound has been known to the 
Egyptians, Persians, Greeks and 
many other peoples, and in the de- 
sign of their tombs the Mings fol- 
lowed closely the plans of the Han 
dynasty, which preceded theirs by 
more than a thousand years. And do 
we not have the legend of a certain 
Emperor of “the Three Kingdoms”, 
who ordered his son to build him no 
less than seventy-two tombs, in or- 
der that his enemies, temporal and 
spiritual, might never find the one 
containing his sacred tablet? And did 
not another Emperor establish, on 
the site of his own last resting place, 
an entire city, that his tomb might 
never lack for protection? 

Nor should we forget the Tomb of 
Confucius, in Shantung Province, 
at whose shrine imperial honors have 
been paid since the fifth century of 
our era; and in the Tung-ling or 
Eastern tombs some sixty miles 
northeast of Peiping, belonging to 
the Manchus, may be found the bur- 
ial place of the Empress Dowager, 
the royal concubine whose long 
reign closed another epoch in China’s 
history—and inaugurated a new one, 

In Milton’s words: “Kings for 
such tombs would wish to die.” 
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A LITTLE SWITZERLAND OF THE SLAVS 
(Continued from page 13) 


morning when we drove up to Ratice. 
Dwarfed by the peaks behind it, the 
town looked like a toy village 
wrought by a skilful Swiss wood- 
carver. Bells were ringing for Mass 
from the steeple of the fiiteenth- 
century Gothic church, and twists of 
smoke rose from a hundred roofs. 
The houses are built of stone, cov- 
ered with white or pink stucco, while 
the second stories are of wood, 
black with age. In carven balconies 
and open garrets hang bunches of 
braided yellow corn and strings of 
peppers, while the smokehouse in the 
chimney holds its store of hams and 
bacon. The winter wood is neatly 
piled from the ground to the broad- 
eaved roofs of dark, hand-wrought 
shingles. Swiss chalets, to the very 
life, but developed by a Slav race 
which never saw Central Europe. 

Silver buttons and polished ‘shells 
shone upon the men’s velvet waist- 
coats. The older women wore black, 
but the young girls were gay in 
flowered bodices and _bright—silk 
aprons. The mayor, with a kindly 
gesture, invited us into his parlor 
which was well filled with furniture, 
for he was a man of means. There 
was a high bed with spotless cover- 
let, a plain table and chest for of- 
ficial business, a sewing machine, a 
baby melodeon with a thin soprano 
voice, and photographs of the Amer- 
ican branch of the family. The 
white-haired grandfather mumbled 
in his sleep as he sat with his back 
against the warm flanks of the great 
tile stove in the corner. This stove 
warms his old bones, bakes the bread, 
and*in winter serves as a bed for the 
kitchen maids who curl up on its flat 
top. 

At the village of Kranjska Gora, 
peaks like mammoth saw-teeth cut 
the sky, while the hills above the 
town are black with forests. On the 
valley floor huddle the village houses, 
charming little dwellings upon whose 
plaster walls the painter’s brush runs 
riot in pastel shades of blue, pink 
and yellow, contrasting with the 
timbers of the upper stories, black 
with the storms of many years. Their 
owners sat comfortably on their door- 
steps, enjoying the warmth and quiet 
of Sunday afternoon. Young people 
strolled up and down the street. 
From an upper balcony half a dozen 
pink-cheeked girls exchanged jokes 
with a group of boys in the road. 

A middle-aged peasant leaned 


* against a wall and took snuff from a 


box made of bone. “Hey, Amer- 
icans!” he cried, “Didja ever live in 
Pittsburgh?” He himself had lived 
there, we found, for nine prosperous 
years, then his native hills had drawn 
him home. He had an ancestral cos- 
tume, one of those old hunting out- 
fits which were worn here four hun- 
dred years ago. 


Over a black kerchief, tied pirate- 
wise on his head, he wore a broad- 
brimmed brown felt hat decorated 
with a chamois beard. His red 
waistcoat twinkled with silver but- 
tons; a flint and steel were tucked 
into his wide money belt of leather 
on which was embroidered “Freund- 
schaft’, His fur hunting pouch, 
trimmed with a morose badger’s head, 
hung at his hip. He wore leather 
knee-breeches and  wooden-soled 
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shoes which turned up pertly at the 
toes and had tops made of rawhide 
thongs. With a slender staff in hand 
and his horn at his side—‘“and it 
really blows,” whispered an excited 
youngster—he was the very figure 
of a stalwart huntsman. 

One of Yugoslavia’s brilliant sun- 
sets flung its scarlet banners over 
the western mountains and bathed in 
rosy light the tombstones of Dovje, 
loftiest churchyard in the kingdom, 
Here sleep the dead who fell in the 
conquest of Triglav. According to 
custom, those who perish on the 
Mount of the Trinity are buried with- 
in its shadow. In their midst lies 
the shepherd of this flock, Parson 
Aljaz, whose talents as orator and 
composer would have carried him 
far, but who lived out his life in this 
narrow valley because he was by 
nature a great priest and a greater 
mountaineer. He _ scaled  uncon- 
quered heights, marked out paths, 
with~hts.own hands made footholds 
in the rock, and built the cairns which 
guide the climbers. When they fell, 
he gathered up their broken bodies 
and buried them in his churchyard 
above the valley called the Gate, say- 
ing over them the last rites of the 
Church. 

Set into each tombstone is a photo- 
graph of him who lies below, made 
on porcelain and fired to withstand 
the weather. On All Souls’ Day, 
people from all the country round 
come to Doyje to decorate the graves 
with flowers and candle flames and 
to stand reverently beside the tomb 
of the mountain priest. 

Scattered through these upland val- 
leys are the homes of thrifty peas- 
ants who cultivate every inch of soil. 
Barns and sheds cluster about a 
house of the Swiss chalet type, with 
its high-piled wood and its neat 
vegetable garden. In the orchard, 
apples, pears and plums hang heavily 
upon the trees, and beehives stand 
conveniently between the fruit blos- 
soms and the fields of clover and 
grain. 

Most Yugoslav farmers take a deep 
delight in their bees. Wherever you 
go you see their hives, ranging from 
the simple straw cones in a Bosnian 
dooryard to the elaborate bee apart- 
ment houses of Slovenia. These are 
shallow, open sheds in which three or 
four dozen box-like wooden hives are 
set, pigeon-hole fashion, and each 
separate hive is adorned with a 
painting, the product of some peas- 
ant’s careful brush. 

We stood one day, fearful but 
unstung, while the wings of bees 
made music in a sunny garden, and 
examined the hives with their vary- 
ing pictures, some deeply religious, 
some comic. St. George on a pranc- 
ing horse speared a very gory 
dragon; Christ blessed the wine at 
Cana; Mary and Joseph fled into 
Egypt with an abnormally large baby. 
There were scenes in which the horse 
kicked father to the top of the hay- 
stack, or the Turks invaded the farm 
with flames and flashing scimitars, 
while the Devil flew away with a 
woman’s soul or sharpened a shrew- 
ish tongue upon his grindstone. 

In this country, when a peasant 
grows old he gives his farm to a 
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A LITTLE SWITZERLAND OF THE SLAVS 
(Continued from page 48) 


married son, who agrees in return to 
furnish his parents with shelter and 
food. Each year he must give them 
a specified amount of bread, ham, 
salami, cheese and wheat, with such 
vegetables and fruit as they need. 
The old people then move into a 
small house near the large one or 
occupy a corner of the old home. 
The other sons must go out as hired 
hands to make their way in the 
world, while marriages are arranged 
for the daughters with the young 
men from neighboring farms. 

When you leave Slovenia some of 
its beauties will go with you. Upon 


the screen of memory will flash 
bright pictures of a sapphire lake, the 
silver of a waterfall, a green valley 
on a mountain’s flank, from which 
the tinkling of cow bells drifts down 
through the clear, pure air. You will 
see, above the dark cloak of the for- 
est, a row of peaks slowly redden 
with the setting sun, while majestic 
Triglavy rises above them all. You 
will remember the peasant on his 
little farm who showed you the kind- 
ness and hospitality. And you will 
resolve to go back and live again 
those enchanted weeks in this little 
Switzerland of the Slavs. 


WITH THE BASQUE PEASANTS IN THE PYRENEES 
(Continued from page 35) 


All funeral repasts adhere to cer- 
tain prescribed rules: there is but one 
entrée of meat and no dessert other 
than cheese. Prayers are said be- 
tween courses. Yet for all this ritual 
and solemnity, Basque funerals like 
weddings are times of revelry. 
Lambs and calves are slaughtered 
and wine barrels opened, and there is 
often laughter and song. 

On another occasion the little vil- 
lage celebrated the wedding of Anne- 
Marie and Jean-Batiste. Prepara- 
tions were begun weeks ago on the 
farm down in the valley. The barn, 
spotlessly cleaned and whitewashed, 
was decorated with green branches, 
and electricity was installed. Long 
tables were set for over a hundred 
guests under the stalls of eight 
browsing cows who looked down 
upon the scene with calm indifference. 
In the adjoining shed, Batiste’s moth- 
er and the old crones from neighbor- 
ing farms made preparations for a 
monstrous repast. 

After the ceremony at the Mairie 
and the church, the wedding proces- 
sion followed the bride and groom 
down the dusty. road to the ancestral 
home where they were to live. The 
young couple marched hand in hand. 
Anne-Marie was dressed in the white 
bridal dress and veil she had made 
herself during the long winter eve- 
nings spent in her native hamlet. 
Jean-Batiste was a fine lad with chis- 
eled Basque features, though he 
looked rather self-conscious in his 
black Sunday clothes and his new 
beret sedately set on top of his head. 

Before the banquet, all the guests 
were summoned to gather in the 
barnyard to be photographed by the 
traveling camera man. Skating 
around in the mire and endeavoring 
to prevent the children from knock- 
ing down his tripod, the harassed 
photographer worked frantically’ un- 
der a merciless sun to form an artis- 
tic grouping of the clan. Fortunate- 
ly the picture proved satisfactory to 
all, and the photographer left well 
repaid for his efforts. 

These weddings are expensive en- 
tertainments for. simple peasants, 
sometimes costing several thousand 
francs. The banquet lasted for hours. 
Course after course was served; bar- 
rels of wine were opened; and the 
échanson elect of the day carried out 
his duties and never allowed a glass 
to stand empty. Improvised toasts 
were exchanged between two profes- 
sional rhymsters vying for honors, 
every volley of wit acknowledged 
with countless bumpers of wine. 
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At the peak of the festivities, Tam- 
bour, the groom’s favorite hunting 
hound, started a fierce fight with an- 
other dog. The women rushed in 
from the kitchen with brooms and 
buckets of water to separate them, 
but the.dogs fought under the tables, 
so the guests were all doused and 
knocked in the shins by the waving 
sticks. Finally the groom deserted 
his bride to come and put an end to 
the dispute. 

Then youths danced to the tune of 
a Basque flute and a mouth organ. 
Meanwhile elderly guests were in- 
vited to inspect the bride’s trousseau 
and the presents on display in her 
bedroom. A rich girl might well 
envy the wardrobe filled with beauti- 
fully embroidered linen. The bride 
always brings the traditional imple- 
ments of farming pertaining to her 
station in life: the straw sun-bonnet 
a wooden rake and spade. In the 
past, it was also customary to include 
the spinning wheel. 

Sitting in a far corner a wrinkled 
old peasant recalled the primitive 
rituals of her day when a bride’s 
trousseau was driven in great pomp 
to her fiancé’s house on a chariot 
drawn by gayly decked cows, the 
rake, distaff and bedspread well in 
evidence. Behind, walked four young 
men carrying the mattress on long 
rods, followed by the shepherd and 
his flock. A beribboned lamb was 
fated to be the piece de resistance of 
the wedding feast! After the wed- 
ding and a brief halt at the cemetery 
(the Basques always associate their 
departed in all rituals) the proces- 
sion paraded through the village. 
Near the bride’s new home two 
young men were delegated to ad- 
vance up to the bolted doors of the 
groom’s house. Then a voice was 
heard from a window. : 

“Who are you and what do you 
want ?” 

“We bring you a bride.” 

“Show her to us.” 

After a series of questions and 
answers the doors were unlocked 
and the mother-in-law received the 
bride on the threshold. 

The wrinkled old peasant con- 
cluded her tale of other days with a 
toothless smile: “My sister and I 
were married on the same day and 
as my wedding followed hers, we 
avoided’ all danger of ill luck by 
sweeping away the traces of the 
procession with burning torches of 
straw. Therefore, my life has been 


a happy one.” 
* * x 
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In a moment the word was whis- 
pered round the forming ranks that 
we were to make a night attack on 
the high enemy position two miles 
away on the peak of the hill above 
us. 

In quick, crisp whispers, the Cap- 
tain explained the situation. “So 
long as it is an equal fight,” he 
said, “we are more than equal to 
them, even though they have twice 
or three times our number. But 
we are fighting for freedom and 
they are not, and therefore we have 
the advantage of a great cause and 
a great spirit. We must, therefore, 
take every opportunity of engaging 
them when the fight is relatively 
equal, that is to say, when they 
cannot use the German planes. 

“Tomorrow morning, if we do 
not attack now, the planes will 
come again. This time the infan- 
try will come and we risk being 
killed without delaying them more 
than half an hour or so. We shall, 
therefore, attack now. Move on.” 

In silence broken by the constant 
noise of men falling down among 
the thorns and rough boulders of 
the tiny mountain track we moved 
out of camp, down our side of the 
ravine between us and the enemy 
mountain, and began the long climb 
towards the summit, where the 
enemy lay entrenched. 

We knew that they had a quan- 
tity of machine guns and machine 
rifles, but we thought it probable 
that even if we were unable actu- 
ally to storm the position, we 
should probably scare them into 
abandoning all plans for attack on 
the following day. This, in fact, 
is what happened. 

After a long and agonizing climb 
through the rocks we came to the 
edge of a gently sloping open space 
stretching a hundred and fifty yards 
or a little less up to the enemy po- 
sition. There were small boulders 
and a few pine trees. 

Crawling cautiously, we advanced 
to within a hundred yards of the 
position. There was complete si- 
lence except for the noise of the 
heavy shells passing across our 
heads in an artillery duel between 
forces on our left and right. 

"For a matter of fifteen minutes 
we lay there among the rocks. 

Finally, after hurried whispered 
discussion, we agreed that the time 
had come to test the enemy posi- 
tion. We were so near that we 
could plainly hear their footfalls 
and the voices of their guards talk- 
ing to one another. 

We fired two shots and waited. 
There were a few seconds of si- 
lence, followed by a ragged volley 
of rifle fire. We then opened fire. 

We were entirely unprovided 
with hand grenades, which made 
direct assault extraordinarily diffi- 
cult. A few seconds later we heard 
the enemy soldiers calling for hand 
grenades. We waited, keeping up 
a steady fire and crawling a little 
closer. 

Then came the hand grenades. 
They pitched half a dozen of them 
in quick succession among us. One 
of the Guardias lying a little in 
front of me to the right got a gre- 
nade full in the back and was 
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blown into bloody fragments of 
flesh and blue cloth. 

For a matter of ten minutes or 
fifteen, the rifles cracked and the 
bullets zipped in the darkness. The 
hand grenades, tossed among us 
from the enemy position wip the 
slope, exploded loudly at irregular 
intervals. 

Then they started getting the 
machine guns into a new position 
commanding the slope we lay on. 
Machine gun fire down that slope 
could, cooly and properly directed, 
wipe out in a couple of minutes 
anyone who dared to raise enough 
of his body above a _ protecting 
boulder to be able to see or to fire 
back. 

A moment later the isolated 
whine of the rifle bullets merged 
into a whistling concert as the ma- 
chine gun bullets tore over us, and 
there was a continual loud smack- 
ing sound as the better aimed bul- 
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lets hit the rocks behind which we 


lay. 

Fortunately the enemy was al- 
ready badly rattled and the ma- 
chine gun fire was mostly over our 
heads. 

It was agreed we should con- 
tinue firing as long as possible in 
order to throw as big a scare into 
the enemy as might be, and thus 
frighten them out of supporting 
with their infantry their air attack 
in the morning. 

Then bending double among the 
boulders, with a perfect hysteria of 
machine gun fire going on behind, 
we made for a point a couple of 
hundred yards to the rear where 
the hill dipped rather sharply and 
gave a sort of cover from direct 
fire. 

At this point the belt holding my 
trousers broke. 

It is at any time a disconcerting 
experience to have your pants fall 
suddenly about your knees. To have 
it happen when you are running 
down hill with machine gun bullets 
smacking on to the boulders all 
round you, and people tossing hand 
grenades after you to speed your 
departure, produces a_ situation 


which it is no exaggeration to de-. 


scribe as acutely embarrassing. 


By the time I had squatted 
among the rocks and adjusted the © 


damage as far as possible, I dis- 
covered that I was alone, the others 
having supposed I had fallen dead. 

I reached the comparative safety 
of the dip in the hillside. 

Lying flat behind the large stone, 
and cursing quietly and continu- 
ously, were five Assault Guards. 
They had just two rounds of am- 
munition per man and no hand gre- 
nades. 

We huddled close together—the 
Assault Guards had  capacious 
warm cloaks—and lay flat enough 
to be safe from the machine gun 
bullets which every couple of min- 
utes or so suddenly shot over our 
heads. We were only to fire if we 
saw a clear target, and to reas- 
semble in any.case after a half hour 
or so. l.hadeifteen rounds of am- 
munition taken from one of our 
dead and this was distributed. 

We scattered. At the end of 

(Continued on page 53) 
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‘twenty minutes cautious prowling, 
| I had found no good sniping point, 


_ had fired two shots at a small body 


of men clustered near the corner 


of the enemy position, and was 


completely lost. 

It must then have been shortly 
before midnight, and for the rest 
of that night I wandered shivering 
about the mountain, with snipers 
from above firing repeatedly and 
hitting trees very uncomfortably 
close to me, and in front a con- 
stant rattle of firing showing that 
the fascist positions were already 
between me and our own position. 

I kept falling down, and once fell 
face downwards into a mountain 
stream. Soaked, I found the cold 
almost unbearable. 

At dawn I was still a long way be- 
hind the rebel positions, having ac- 
cidentally taken a track to the left 
instead of the right. It was not un- 
til a couple of hours after sunrise 
that I finally crept up the bed of a 
tiny mountain stream and came out 
in our own lines, a mile or so below 
our own position. 

I immediately went up the road 
again to our own outpost, where I 

_ was received with quite a celebration, 
everyone having supposed I had been 
dead for hours. 

That morning the German bombers 
came again and again—as a result, 
prisoners told us later, of our night 
attack—the enemy infantry were too 
cold about the feet to follow it up. 

Cold and filthy and sleepless for 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours, we 
gathered in the “kitchen” among the 
rocks, and stood around, munching 
bread which you had to bang against 
the rocks to break, and large cubes of 
pork fat. 

Standing a little way out among 
the rocks leaning on his rifle, one of 
the peasants from Albacete province 
began singing softly to himself a 
southern song. Everyone listened. 

He reached the end of a verse and 
paused. 

Into the pause broke the voice of 
a man from Toledo province, singing 
another song. 

The man among the rocks stood up 
straight, waited till the verse was 
over, and then began to sing again, 
this time with flourishes and varia- 
tions. Everyone applauded. He fin- 
ished and everyone shouted, “Come 
on Toledo, beat that.” 

The Toledo man laid down his rifle 
to give his arms and chest full play 
and sang again, ending in a storm of 
clapping that echoed far out over 
the rocky hillside. “Cap that one,” 
they shouted. “Come on, Albacete.” 

The men sucking at the stony 
bread, some standing on the carpet 
of charred pine needles, others loll- 
ing on the rock ledges, listen- 
ed keenly to each in turn, shouting 
in unison when either of the com- 
petitors in this sudden singing match 
scored a notable hit. 

They sang verses of old peasant 
love songs, verses of songs about the 
land, patriotic songs, and new songs 
of the defense of Spain. 

For half an hour their voices rose 
alternately in the cold morning air, 
sweet, grave and undaunted, though 
a few yards away bullets hit the 
rocks beside us and at five-minute 
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intervals the whine and rustle of a 
big shell going over mingled with 
the singing. 

“Tn some ways,” said the Captain, 
“we Spaniards cannot be said to be a 
cultured people. Our music, how- 
ever, is pretty good.” 

The wind dropped, the clouds were 
gone, and in an hour the cold had 
turned to heat that made it painful 
to put your hand on the bare rock. 

At one in the afternoon, when the 
sun glare on the bare rocks was actu- 
ally blinding to the eyes, and our lack 
of sufficient water made our tongues 
seem to swell in our mouths, the Cap- 
tain suggested it would be desirable, 
from the point of view of carrying 
out our delaying tactics to the full, 
to attack new enemy positions half 
way up the opposite hill. 

Some of those present opposed this 
on the ground they now had four 
machine guns in those positions, 
whereas we should be charging up a 
bare hillside, with sparse pines as 
cover, with no machine gun and with 
very little ammunition. 

“Fell,” said the Captain, “I’m not 
asking anyone to come who doesn’t 
want to. I want fifteen volun- 
ESE Ae ee 

Yards in advance of us, the Cap- 
tain—who had had half his left foot 
blown off years ago in Africa— 
limped nimbly among the rocks, a 
calm lean figure, six foot seven inch- 
es in height, pausing now and again 
to glance over his shoulder and shout 
encouragement to us. 

The heat was terrific, the climb 
knocked the breath out of you, and 
the eternal bullets whined and 
smacked, killing two of our men al- 
most at the outset, and wounding an- 
other. 

In the last lap, three hundred yards 
from the machine gun emplacements, 
a young Madrid mechanic who had 
been elected corporal that morning 
for his gallantry during the night at- 
tack, suddenly gathered himself to- 
gether like a man starting a hurdle 
race, and rushed forward bounding 
from rock to rock faster than you 
could have thought any man’s muscles 
would take him. 

He was twenty, thirty, fifty yards 
ahead. We saw blood spurt sud- 
denly from his elbow and stream 
down: his left hand. 

Once he put his right hand quickly 
to his head, and held it for a second 
where a bullet had zipped along his 
skull. 

He got within sixty yards of those 
machine guns. There, standing among 
the rocks he raised a terrific voice 
and shouted “Long live the Republic. 


Long live democracy. Down with 
fascism. Down with war. Up the 
people. Hurrah for freedom and 
Spain.” 


Then he dropped among the rocks 
and began firing. 

By the time we reached him he 
was bleeding freely from four 
wounds. He grinned at us. “By 
God,” he said, “that frightened the 
bastards.” 

From this position we continued 
firing for a matter of fifteen min- 
utes. They must have been very 
badly rattled. The first comforting 
evidence of it we had was the fact 

(Continued on page 54) 
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that whereas according to all the 
laws of common sense we ought to 
have been shot off the bare face of 
the earth, most of their machine gun 
shooting still went high. 

The people who -had remained at 
our position on the hill behind told 
us bullets had been whistling through 
the trees there all the time, meaning 
very bad shooting indeed. 

When we did retreat, carrying 
wounded with us—we had to shoot 
one man who was too badly wounded 
to have a chance of living all the 
way down the hill and we knew what 
the fascists would do to him if they 
caught him still alive—we diverged 
from the line we had taken on the 
way up, and moved over to the left 
where there was better cover, in the 
shape of a ravine running slant-wise 
down the hill. 

Half way down we cate upon a 
position which at the moment of our 
advance the fascists had held as an 
advance post in front of and to the 
right of the machine gun emplace- 
ment. 

They had been so scared at the 
sight of fifteen exhausted and poorly 
armed men advancing up that hill- 
side that they had fled in panic. 

They left behind them cloaks 
(which we badly needed) a quantity 
of silk shirts belonging to their com- 
mander, a couple of bottles of alco- 
hol, and twelve brand new German 
automatic rifles, fresh from Essen, 
together with ammunition. 

We returned laden with these use- 
ful objects to our own positions, hav- 
ing lost three dead and five more or 
less seriously wounded in this grim 
game which the ban on arms to the 
democrats and the permission of 
arms to the rebels compels the demo- 
crats to play; taking fantastic risks 
in hopeless but still necessary effort 
to even out the difference between a 
German-manned Junker’s plane with 
bombs and machine guns, and a peas- 
ant lad with eight days training, a 
rifle and a few rounds of arnmuni- 
tion. 

Ee Fe 


One morning the message came up 
the line to say I was to go to Lon- 
don to tell people what I had seen at 
first hand of how things were in 
Spain. “Goodbye, Englishman,” they 
shouted, “Goodbye and come back.” 

They wanted to write a message 
for me to take to: England and pub- 


lish, but then there was an alarm” 


that the bombers were coming over, 
and we all had to rush to cover. By 


the time that was over there was no 
time to wait. 


“Never mind,’ they said, “you 
know how things are. You tell 
them.” 


So I left them there on the hilltop 
overlooking Guadarrama, 

I walked seven miles through the 
beautiful pine woods and came to 
the Guadarrama headquarters. I made 
my report to the Command, and said 
what I thought. 

Somebody said: “It is of course 
very difficult for us. It has to be 
said that the situation is sufficiently 
delicate.” 

“Tt’s not just your situation that’s 
sufficiently delicate’,” I said. “Do 
you imagine that we’re much better 
off 2” 

At the first French frontier sta- 
tion, newspaper headlines carried the 
story of a bomb outrage by a fascist 
in the provinces. It appeared to me 


that there was not very much time. I | 


recalled the words of the Command- 
ant of the Fifth Regiment-at-a meet- 
ing of the General Staff in the Min- 
istry of War. 

It was the night of the defeat of 
the Government troops at Oropesa 
by a combined attack of German air- 
planes and Moorish infantry with 
hand grenades and bayonets against 
men who had neither planes to back 
them, nor hand grenades nor even 
bayonets, 

“Oropesa .. 
pesa.”” 

The word was passed from mouth 
to mouth, and people shook their 
heads gloomily. 

“Oropesa,” said one, “is a terrible 
blow. A terrible blow.” 

Then the Commandant of the Fifth 
Regiment said: 

“Tf you are not prepared to receive 
terrible blows from terrible enemies, 
you might just as well not resist in 
the first place. Of course, we have 
received a terrible blow. The thing 
to do is to consider how we can de- 
liver equally terrible ones. 

“We all of us know a dozen things 
that might be done. -Let us get to- 
gether now and see that they are 
done. Probably we shall receive still 
more terrible blows in the future. 
That is the nature of the struggle. 
We are fighting for the life of de- 
mocracy in Europe. Do you. really 
suppose such a fight can be con- 
ducted without terrible blows? And 
do you suppose that if we had never 
resisted, we should not have received 
still worse blows, beating us into a 
most horrible darkness and slavery ?” 


. Oropesa . . . Oro- 
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roads, they were always less than 
those paid to Chinese for similar 
labor. 


Most important reason for the re- 
volt, however, was the fact that 
many Japanese police officers had 
married aborigine women, later di- 
vorcing them and sending them 
back to their tribes. In the aborigine 
civilization there is no such thing 
as divorce and they resented this 
violation of their moral code. 


The uprising had its international 
aspects too. At that time the gov- 
ernment was trying to negotiate a 
$20,000,000 loan for a large hydro- 
electric plant on the shores of Lake 
Candidius. During the construction 
of the plant, the water level of the 
lake would be raised sixty feet and 
several savage villages would be in- 
undated. 

There was considerable concern 
that foreign banking circles would 
react unfavorably toward the loan if 
disturbances occurred near the site 
of the project. The trouble did not 
spread outside Musha, however, and 
when the project was started the sav- 
ages seemed quite content with the 
compensation they received for their 
homes. One year ago, the hydro- 
electric plant was opened. 


Since 1930 the aborigines have 
caused little trouble. An occasional 
policeman in an outlying post will 
lose his head, but the causes of the 
earlier difficutlies have largely been 
eliminated. 

The morning after I had arrived 
at Karenko, I took the bus again to 
retrace my steps several miles on the 
cliff highway to Kyoko, the entrance 
to the Taroko Gorge. This narrow 
canyon has been chiseled out of steel 
gray rocks by a rushing torrent of 
water. Without the varied color 
contrasts of the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado, or the grandeur of the 
Yangtse Gorges, it has its own splen- 
dor of luxuriant, colorful vegetation 
and a blue-green river, overshadowed 
by sheer granite walls. 

A well-defined trail, winding back 
and forth across the gorge on sus- 
pension bridges, gradually ascends to 
Batagan, ten kilometers from the en- 
trance. These bridges are only two 
planks of wood supported by slender 
cables. With every step they bounce 
and sway perilously above the rag- 
ing torrent. As the trail moves 
toward the top of the gorge, each 
bridge is higher, longer and more 
hazardous than the one before. 

Batagan is a village of a dozen 
huts, an inn, a police station, and a 
tennis court. After lunch, a police- 
man—he had learned a few words of 
English at high school and proudly 
owns an English dictionary—acted as 
my guide for the rest of the trip. 

The sun had disappeared behind a 
bank of clouds and a heavy fog was 
rolling down the gorge. The path to 
the last police station is only three 
feet wide and the fence along the 
outer rim in the most dangerous 
places seems scant protection if one 
should miss his footing. 

A slight mist was falling now, and 
through the fog we heard the omi- 
nous echo of boulders crashing into 
the river three thousand feet below. 
Overhead the straight walls towered 


for half a mile in grim majesty. 

A solitary policeman keeps his 
lonely vigil at the end of the trail 
with only the superb sweep of the 
gorge, the blue-gray of the rock 
walls and the blue-green of the water 
below, the occasional clump of 
bright blossoms and a dark green 
tree to compensate him for his soli- 
tude. 


At Taito on the southeastern coast 
I began my trip across the tip of the 
island. My companions were a police 
officer and Mr. Ohya, an employee of 
the government tobacco monopoly, 
who happened to be going the same 
way. Neither spoke English but Mr. 
Ohya could whistle “The Maine 
Stein Song.” 


A typhoon had swept across the 
island the previous fall and the 
countryside was a shambles. Trees 
had been blown down or denuded of 
their foliage; swollen rivers had 
washed out bridges and, in some 
places, erased all traces of a road. 
Part of the time we made no pre- 
tense of trying to find the wheel 
tracks and, instead, drove on the 
sandy beach. 


Here and there we saw vestiges of 
civilization: the wreckage of a ship 
that had been tossed ashore by the 
gale, a small patch of garden, a tent 
pitched on the sand with a bicycle 
leaning forlornly against it. 


As we passed through settlements 
of small mud huts, children dashed 
out to gape at us. The women 
looked bored, standing arms akimbo 
in the doorways, smoking a home- 
made cigar or chewing betal nut. 
Mangy dogs yapped at our wheels as 
we roared past in our 1920 model 
touring car. 


A police officer saluted smartly as 
we drew up at the prefectural boun- 
dary where the road stopped. I 
noticed uneasily that he carried not 
one gun but two. Four headhunt- 
ers were waiting with a sedan chair 
to carry me to Botanwan where the 
road began again. Another head- 
hunter had been brought along to 
carry our baggage. Mr. Ohya had 
decided that it would be easier to 
walk. 

As I stepped into the chair, the 
four aborigines hoisted the thick 
poles on their shoulders and started 
out at a fast pace. I saw neither 
Mr. Ohya nor my police protection 
again until we reached Botanwan 
two hours later. 

From Botanwan we emerged onto 
the west coast, topographically differ- 
ent from the narrow valleys and pre- 
cipitous mountain ranges of the east 
coast. To our left was the China 
Sea where we saw Japanese men-of- 
war lying at anchor. To the right 
were broad, flat valleys and low foot- 
hills, 

Heito, a noisy, hot town, is the site 
of the Formosa Sugar Company’s 
most modern plant. The machinery 
is American; the labor, Chinese, 
brought over from the mainland for 
the season. Brown sugar is export- 
ed to China and the white is sent to 
Kobe to be refined. Cube sugar is 
re-exported to Formosa where it 
costs more than.in the United States. 

The large bamboo forest behind 

(Continued on page 56) 
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the factory is a holy relic of a visit 
of the Emperor of Japan. During a 
trip to Formosa, he had been urged 
to avoid Heito because of the heat. 
But he said that if his people could 
live there, he would be able to stand 
it. The management of the factory 
had built a rest house of bamboo for 
his use during the visit. After he 
left, the dead bamboo poles miracu- 
lously brought forth new bamboo 
shoots. They were planted on the 
site of the rest house and have be- 
come a large forest. 

The aborigines of the west coast 
are more sophisticated than their 
eastern brethren. They have carried 
one of their stone houses, fantasti- 
cally painted with skulls, to Heito to 
use as a hotel when they come down 
from the foothills on market day. 
Aware of their own curiosity value, 
they paint their faces, wear elaborate 
feather headdresses, and enjoy pos- 
ing for pictures—for a small fee, of 
course. 

In Takao, the early days of the 
island begin to echo. Spain had two 
powerful colonies at Keelung and 
Tamsui in the seventeenth century. 
Now those two colonies are gone; 
the only remnant of colonial Spain 
is an orphanage for Chinese girls 
in Takao. The Mother Superior 
has been there for twenty-three 
years, her assistant for ‘eighteen. 

They introduced me to their 
charges, sober little girls with typical- 
ly Chinese straight black hair, who 
lined up, bowed stiffly, said “How do 
you do?” in Japanese. Only as they 
marched off did I notice that one of 
the girls had blonde curls. 

North of Takao is Anping, center 
of the region occupied by the Dutch 
when they took possession of the 
island in 1624. 

Ghosts walk the streets of Anping. 
Once it was a busy seaport and for- 
midable harbor. Its docks were 
piled high with goods to be carried 
to Holland on Dutch trading vessels. 
But the harbor has been filled in by 
the Ensuike River which drains the 
foothills. The foreign business men, 
supplanted by Chinese, have moved 


away, and the missionaries have 
transferred their headquarters to 
Tainan, the neighboring city a few 
miles inland. 

The old Dutch fort is now a light- 
house and its three ancient cannon 
have grown rusty with disuse. Ban- 
yan trees have overgrown the court- 
yard and only a few bricks of the 
original city wall stand nearby. 

The foreign buildings are in ruins. 
The abandoned British consulate is 
roofless and most of the houses are 
merely gaping shells. At the gate- 
way to the harbor a lonely sentinel, 
the Japanese police boat, stands 
guard against smugglers. The only 
activity centers around the salt. pans 
and fish hatcheries, and the natives 
still use their original mode of trans- 
portation, the tek-pat, a bamboo raft 
with a wooden tub in the center for 
the passenger. As a breeze fills the 
sail, it glides quietly down the har- 
bor. 

Tainan, connected to Anping by a 
long canal, also has its relics of for- 
mer rulers, The seventeenth century 
Dutch fort in the center of the city 
has been converted into a Chinese 
temple. Another temple remains as 
a lone memory of the days of Kox- 
inka, one-time king of the island. 
Fearing the memory of this chief- 
tain, the Japanese ordered his tem- 
ple destroyed. Instead, the canny 
Chinese erected a Shinto shrine with- 
in. its walls. Now it will never be 
desecrated. 

Anping and Tainan are haunting 
reminders of a dead past but even 
they cannot escape the present. 

I was asleep in an hotel in Tainan 
when one of the waitresses crept into 
my room and awakened me. Under 
the mosquito netting she slipped a 
piece of paper. On it was written in 
a large, childish scrawl, “Do not you 
hear radio?” I followed her to a 
small room downstairs off the en- 
trance hall where I sat down beside 
the American radio and for an hour 
listened to a broadcast of “I Pagliac- 
ci’ from. Milan, Italy, 7500 miles 


away. 
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very pavements glowing with fiery 
redness, so as no horse or man was 
able to tread on them, and the de- 
molition had stopped all the passages, 
so that no help could be applied.” 

The task of designing and building 
a new cathedral was assigned to one 
of the greatest architects England 
has ever produced—Sir Christopher 
Wren. In 1710 the cathedral was 
completed at a cost of about five mil- 
lion pounds. 

Unfortunately an official committee 
interfered with the great master’s 
handiwork and thereby much of the 
simplicity and dignity of the original 
design—a model of which is still on 


view at St, Paul’s today—was lost. . 


The committee also presumed to 
make certain technical alterations. 
For instance, the’ pillars supporting 
the Cathedral, instead of being made 
of solid stone, were hollow and filled 
with rubble. As a result of this 


faulty construction signs of decay 
were observed. Five years and much 
money were needed to remedy the 
evil. Cement, under pressure, had 
to be injected into the hollow pillars, 

All sorts of intrigues were directed 
against Wren. A few years before 
the completion of the Cathedral he 
had to give up directing the con- 
struction work. It is a most remark- 
able ‘thing, that while he was busy 
on St. Paul’s and counteracting all 
the attacks made against him, he still 
found it possible to build simultane- 
ously thirty other city churches. 

As an embittered old man he re- 
tired to Hampton. Once a year, 
however, he allowed himself to be 
brought to the Cathedral and placed 
in a nook where he could survey his 
handiwork. Here he would meditate 
for hours in the shade of his be- 
loved dome. Posterity has venerated 
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him more than his contemporaries 
ever did. His last resting-place lies 
in the vault below “his” Cathedral, 
near England’s greatest national 
hero, Nelson. An inscription above 
his tombstone reads: “Reader, if thou 
seekest his monument, look around!” 

To the visitor the Cathedral offers 
much that is interesting. The aisles 
and walls are lined with monuments 
and memorial tablets of famous men 
—admirals, generals, artists, states- 
men—names that rank with those of 
Westminster Abbey. . Most of them 
are buried in the vault which occu- 
pies the space below the entire Cathe- 
dral. The place of honor immedi- 
ately below the center of the dome 
is given to the grave of Nelson. 
Here, in a coffin made from the mast 
of the French Flagship L’Orient, 
which was engaged in the naval bat- 
tle at Aboukir, lies England’s hero. 
Near to him rests England’s “Iron 
Duke,” the Duke of Wellington, who, 
together with Blucher, defeated the 
French at Waterloo. 

From the Whispering Gallery, 
which runs along inside the dome it- 
self, the visitors enjoy a fine per- 
spective of the mighty nave of the 
Cathedral. The Gallery derives its 
name from the fact that if one whis- 
pers softly against the wall on the 


one side, the whisper is distinctly 
audible on the opposite side. 

From the Stone Gallery, which 
runs around the outside of the dome, 
one obtains a wonderful view of 
London. Further heavenwards, a 
climb of three hundred and seventy- 
five steps leads to the Golden Gal- 
lery. From this great height people 
appear like specks and houses like 
tiny match-boxes. The cupola is 
topped by the so-called Lantern in- 
side which there is a small chamber. 
On the floor of the Lantern there is 
a tiny window. As one kneels and 
looks through this opening, one can 
see two hundred and seventy feet 
below, the mosaic pattern on the floor 
of the church. Some idea of the 
strange beauty of the spectacle re- 
vealed to anyone looking through 
this aperture in the Lantern is given 
by one of the photographs accom- 
panying this article. 

The highest stone in the Lantern 
waslaid by Wren’s son_ thirteen 
years after the Cathedral was begun. 
But the credit for erecting this mag- 
nificent structure belongs to Sir 
Christopher Wren whose memory 
Englishmen must always honor. St. 
Paul’s is Wren’s drama written in 


stone. 
* * * 
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Crocker of Boston shows a number 
of distinguished portraits and sketch- 
es, several of which were done re- 
cently in Paris and also in Ma- 
jorca. 

During the early part of Febru- 
ary Miss Alice Judson will have a 
comprehensive one-woman show of 
her latest oils at the 15 Gallery. Her 
water-colors, with their clear, sing- 
ing tones, have often been seen at 
the Milch and other galleries, and 
new ones will again be exhibited 
later on during this season. 

After her show, from February 8 
to 20, the well-known Boston artist 
Carl Gordon Cutler will exhibit, in 
a one-man show at the same gallery, 
a group of his boldly-conceived land- 
scapes and studies of trees—veritable 
portraits by a master of his craft— 
all brushed in with a breadth and 
warmth of touch that conveys the 
spontaneity of the working artist’s 
mood to the spectator. 

At the John Levy Gallery can be 
seen at present a truly beautiful 
“Landscape in the Dutch Manner” by 
England’s great painter, Thomas 
Gainsborough. It is well known that 
Gainsborough was by nature far 
more drawn towards landscape than 
portrait painting, and that, in more 
ways than one, he anticipated the 
nineteenth century impressionistic 
movement. In his highly-strung na- 
ture—in his eye and hand as well as 
in his soul—everything vibrated as if 
he felt the very air dancing in the 
sun’s rays. No wonder, then, that his 
landscapes, neglected by the public of 


In writing to advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


his time and often given by him as 
presents to friends, are the most 
spontaneous and most personal rec- 
ords of his works 

In 1935 Stuart Benson, in his first 
one-man show at the Ferargil Gal- 
leries, made a great hit with his 
caricature head of Hitler, which 
combined great subtleness of touch 
with a natural feeling for the tactile 
values of surfaces that is the born 
sculptor’s gift. 

A truly remarkable talent for 
translating spiritual forces into form 
make the portrait busts which Stuart 
Benson, in his second show at the 
same gallery, exhibits during Febru- 
ary, important works of art. 

The Pierre Matisse Gallery has 
prepared an event of unusual inter- 
est and importance: the first one- 
man show of water-colors by the 
widely known and as widely dis- 
cussed author, John Dos Passos. 
These pictures reveal an unfailing 
eye for color relationships. All is 
filled with movement and life in these 


scenes from many lands— Persia, 
Syria, Morocco, Spain, Cuba and 
Mexico. These vivid pictures catch 


the special character of these coun- 
tries and their inhabitants with quick, 
penetrating hammer strokes. A man 
unafraid, true to himself, sensitive 
and bold at the same time, stands re- 
vealed in these drawings. They show 
new and perhaps unexpected sides 
of his character and strengthen our 
keen regard for the versatile author 


of some of the best novels of our day. 
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Skillful Institutional 
Advertising 


in quantities from 6 to 10 per cent of your advertising budget is urged by E. R. Dibrell of E. R. 
Dibrell, Inc., in addressing the Women’s Advertising Club. 


In using institutional advertising, the selection of the medium in which it is to be used is 
most important. The Fifth Avenue buses, before the year of 1933, carried a card of practically 
every large department store in New York City. Price sales and bargain sales have pre- 
dominated in department store advertising since 1933 and it is only lately that the depart- 
ment stores have turned again to the use of space in the Fifth Avenue buses. 


There is no medium in New York City more logical for institutional advertising than the 
Fifth Avenue buses. You want to reach customers. We have them in a large group, at an 
unusual time, when they are on their way to the shopping district and you reach them at a 
lower advertising cost than they can be reached through any other means. Get your share 
of the shopping money of Fifth Avenue bus passengers. You can do it by advertising in the 
Fifth Avenue buses. 


We can tell you of the direct returns obtained by small shops who are in a position to 


trace results obtained by their advertising in the buses. Rates for advertising space in the 
Fifth Avenue buses may be obtained by application to 


John H. Livingston, Jr., 


Advertising Space in the Fitth Avenue Buses 


425 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Tel. Caledonia 5-215] 


Times World Wide Photo 


This is the first of a fleet of new streamline buses, which will shortly be put into service on routes of the Fifth Avenue Coach 


Company, as it appeared near City Hall recently. 
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The Guiding 


In Asia...Africa...Europe...and the Amer- 
icas—the friendly beacon of AMERICAN 
Express TRAVEL-SERVICE is a familiar 
landmark to travelers. More than that, 1t is 
a definite promise of travel de luxe, free 
from details, planned and arranged in ad- 
vance to fit individual tastes and prefer- 
ences. 

No matter where you may be traveling, 
‘the first step of your journey is a visit to 
an office of the AMERICAN EXPRESS. 

Travel experts, with thousands of miles 


Offices in Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, 
Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Miami, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Montreal, Newark, New 
Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 


Light for Travelers Throughout the World! 


of travel experience, will map your itiner- 
ary with you point-by-point. Every detail 
of your journey is arranged in advance, ac- 
cording to your specifications — with the 
costs estimated. When this meets with 
your approval, the world-wide AMERICAN 
EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE reserves yout 
steamship accommodations...books hotel 
reservations and secures confirmations by 
cable...arranges sight-seeing...makes reser- 
vations for trains, buses or private cars... 
just as you desire... and issues your Trav- 


Seattle, Toronto and Washington and in principal cities throughout the world. 


elers Cheques. You leave the AMERICAN 


Express office fully prepared for a carefree . 


and pleasant journey. 

Abroad, AMERICAN EXPRESS couriers 
meet you at principal frontiers, piers, de 
pots...act as your interpreters. AMERICAN 
EXPRESS offices serve as your headquarters 
for cables, mail, and for local information. 

AMERICAN Express de luxe travel sef- 
vice begins with the first inquiry at any one 
of the following offices. Its guiding light 
shines for you around the world. 
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